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 PHE MUSICAL COURIER. 











New York 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPE RTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence, Dresden, 

Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to 
me to be prepared by her 

Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B 


































































































only representa- 
study with 


LAMPERTI. 


CDT ¥ wee vee 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- 
ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful 


York. 


HE NRY ¥ 


Conductor 


FLECK, 

Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York 

Address 112 West 12sth Street, New York 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction 


135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mr. AND Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors. 
1146 Park Avenue, near gtst Street, New York 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
Baritone 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, Roo 
West 86th Street, 


m 837. 
Mail address: 101 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor Singing and Perfecting the Voice 
118 West 44th Street, New York 
GEORGE M. ( sREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 


Studio: 251 F ifth Avenue, Mc ondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address 
417 West 23d Street, York. 


FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 


Coaching a Specialty. 
Street, New York. 


New 


Accompanist 
Address: 30 East 23d 


MARIE MILDRED MARSH, 
PIANIST 


limited number of pupils. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


Will take a 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt’s finest 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 
Address: 44 West 2oth Street, New York. 


TOM KARL 
Private Vocal Instruction, and Director Operatic 


Department, Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 


MR. JOSEPH B. ZELLMAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Director of the Vocal Department of the Mollen 
hauer Conservatory of Music, 320 Lenox Avenue, 
corner 126th Street 

Brooklyn Studio 


OGDEN CRANE, 

VOICE CULTURE 
ITALIAN METHOD 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 


Wissner Hall. 


MME. 


Studio 4 


CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 
SOLO TENOR AND SING ING 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, 

Church. References: Dorothy Morton, 

de Levde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &c 
Vocal Studio: 59 Fifth Ave., near 13th Street, 

New York. 


MASTER. 
Concert or 
Charlotte 


Miss MARY 

Representative of the $ 
of Sight Singing. Ear Training and Musical Sten- 
ography. 7o1-7o2 Carnegie Hall, New York—Tues 
days and Fridays 


Galin-Paris-Chevé system | 


48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. rth St. Established 1855. Engagements 


secured for Musicians and Music Teachers. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, 
Telephone 1332 isth Street 


CLEMENT R. GALE, 
Organist and Choirmaster Calvary P. E. Church; 
Choirmaster St. George's Church, Newburgh; Con: 


Manager. 


ductor Troy Vocal Society. Organ, Theory, Con- 
ducting. Address: Calvary ¢ ‘hurch, 
Fourth Avenue and 23d Street, New York. 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 


Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 


servatory in Berlin. 
779 Lexington Avenue, near 61st St., New York. 


PAUL WIALLARD, 
Officier d’ Académie of_ Fe 
VOICE ¢ ULTU TRE. 

= aa and English Répertoire. 
New Studios (Summer Season), 489 Fifth Avenue. 


ULLIE 1)’ ANGELO BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Diploma. Scholarships. 
"Studio: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS 








FIDELIA BURT, | 2 


THE MISSES ADELINA anp 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALES 
INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO 
Studio: 


1672 Broadway, New York City 





| Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 

Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
| Studio: Nos. 1114-16 Carnegie Hall. 
ee 
| y ah <<. 
| PAUL TIDDEN, 

PIANIST. 
314 East rsth Street, New York 


a Will accept a limited number of pupils 

| - . - 

| WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO 


18 East 


AND CONCERT 
22d Street, New York 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION 
Address West rogth Street, New York 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 
National Co 
Harmony. 


Church of the Ascension With the 
nservatory Instruction Organ and 


12 West rith Street, New York 


New York. | 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 
Director of Musical 
Asheville College 


Department 
for Young Women, 
Asheville, N. ¢ 


M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 


INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING 
New Studios Hall, New York 


Carnegie 


PERRY AVERILL—Baarirtone, 


Opera—(  ratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction 
220 Central Park, South, New York 


CHARLES PALM, 

Musical 
‘iolin, Convent « 
156 Fifth Ave 


Director and Soloist, Profe r of 
f the Sacred Heart 


| Address Studio 13 New York 


MAX BENDHEIM, 


VOCAL INTRUCTION 
503 Carnegie Hall, New York 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils Prepared for Church, Concert and 
Oratorio. 
Studio: 133 East 16th Street, New York 


Pror. F. J. anp Mrs. M. KIRPAL, 
Flushing Conservatory of Music 
Vocal and Instrumental. 
42 North Prince Street, Flushing, L. | 
New York Studio: 2 West 33d Street 


EDUARDO MARZO, 


Member of St. Cecilia Academy, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Organist of All Saints’ R. C. Church 
Residence: 155 West ost . Street 
26 East 23d Street, New York 


CHEV. 


Rome 


Studios: 


| PAOLO GALLICO, 


PIANIS1 
Pupils accepted 
Monroe Building, Ro 
11 East soth Street, 


Studio: om 15, 


New York City 


ALBERTUS SHELLEY, 
Solo Violinist. 
Concerts and Musicales 
ae 1983 Lexington Avenue, New York 
ith the New York College of Music 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 
Voice Production and the Art 
Voices educated strictly in the /talian School 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. 
Studio: &1: Fifth Ave., New York. 


|CHARLES JEROME COLEM: AN, 


Master of Singing. 
19 East 16th Street, 


of Singing 


corner 16th St., 


Studio: New York. 


SE VE RN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


apply to or 
131 W. s6th St 


For terms, dates, &c., 


Address: _Eouvsp Severn, , City. 


CONTRALTO. 
Carnegie Hall, 


: MARIE PARCELLO, 
“| 


New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLATING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 








Address: The Albay, Brsedusy and sad Street, 


NEW 


from the beginning to the pighest perfection. 
F. & H. RRI, Directors. 


HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, \LICE 


EMMA HOFFMEISTER, \. VICTOR BENI 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist 


| WALTER 


Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate ( rch, | Tenor 
corner Fifth Avenue and 2oth Street. Brooklyn Ma 
Studio 1402 Broadway, Ne York Mow Caulk ( rH 


Vir. LEO KOFLER, 








Organist and Choirmaster P ( t \ al | 
Irinity Parish, New York Author Art Stud 420 | 
of Breathing.”” Address by mail, 29 Vesey Stree 


Miss ALICE JANE 


| Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, | Pianist. Mu 


Puy f Her 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, ecially recor 
Oratorio, Concert and Chur Repert 
Studi 501 and soz Carnegie Ha N York 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI 














Vocal | 
Teacher { the Americar rime nr I ma > > ) D Cc 
Juch, Amanda Fabr Marie Engle, Ne Bergen LBERT GERARD-T HIERS 
Charlotte Walker, Minnie Diithe \ , 
8 Irving Place, New Y ( ~~ 
| HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, ~ 2 
Instructi Piano and Theor Music. | J. ELDON HOLE, 
| Studio for non-res shdeot upils: Steinway Ha ' 
H ew. Warren ( Ne Y ork ENO} 
| \ 
Mat. MARGHERITA TEALDI, Set eee. 1 
Highest Culture the V 
Roor Knicker ker B ] } DFE RI \] P 
Broadway and S Ne Y ork 
Stud % Fifth A \ 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS : 
Voice Culture nad the Art tf Singing Stud >) Ht i LL UO} \C , IMP Y IN‘ J, 
(and invariable address Carnegie H New York MISS I I 
Kansas City seas ) ) , 
Denver, Co season, J 9. t er 899. art ' 
New Yortk season, October 23, 1299, lay 1% edt 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’S > A 
.. A. SCHNECKER 
Violin School c . 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing —— 
Residence and Stud | : 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y — , 
» TK 
WILLIAM H. BARBE R, LENA DORIA DEVINI 
Concert Pianist—In ‘ . 
Studi Ha Repre 
N Y ork MW the 
FRANCESCO R 
. ame : z } fth \ . 
F. W. RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPANIS1 EMILIO pe GOGORZA, 
Instruction—Piano, (.rgan, Hart 
Organist-Director Rutger Presbyterian ( : 
With THe Musicat Courier Add Henr 
Secretary-Ireasurer New York State M. T. A ees | el 
Studio » West 6sth Street N York _ 
eaten ss EMMA HOWSON 
PIZZARELLO, Miss EMMA HOWSON 
Concert Pianist 
With the National Conservator Royal It n at i 
For articulars address I a rti 
ym 160 Carnegie H Ne rk konpa = 
esdays and } I , 
SE NINEET’ LETS ae 
5. C. BENNETI Miss EMMA THURSBY 
Instructor in Voice _ Building and the Art f \ vecei 
Singing S ( 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone B and | | Voca a oe be H ; 
Receiving day id i y ay 
many other talented t 
Studi 827 Carnegie Ha Ne , . oa a 
ISIDORE CKSTONE, 
| ERNEST CARTER, saiticr ateeevan ey 
Conductor and Org ; I 
Address after Seprember | SRR 
Prir J Lexing ER 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE, WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Vocal Instruction Conductor Orat » 
For terms, & addre _ 7 : 
s1 Fifth Avenue, Ne Y ork Sos tere ‘ .’ 
( h. Mad r > 
Mme. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY ; ; 
\RNOLD VOLPE, 
Teacher of Singing 
Author of “Hints About My Singing Method oe - ' 
211-1215 Carnegie Hall, New York sing, saath r a 
irg Imperia! ( ein’s 
907 —_ ction.) | 
BEYER-HANE, Stud o York 
‘CELLIS1 De oie satel abiniarrins 
For terms, dates, &c., address | PAT L HAM Bl R¢ sER, 
Henry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, Violinist—I: 
131 East 17th Street, New York Muscat, Covuten a 4 
PLATON G. BROUNOFF, | MMe. EMMA RODERICK, 
Conductor and Composer | _ Rap d devel pment uf Complete | ition of 
(Pupil of A. Rubinstein and of Rimsky-Korsakoff) the Voice \W Street, Ne Y ork 
Studio: 10 East 17th Street | 
Branch: 246 East Broadway, New York | 
Mrs, GRENVILLE SNELLING, 





Soprano 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


Voice Culture Address m1 Fiftt 
139 West 4sth Street, 


New York 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, ve 
393 East 14th Street, Now York. of Rast 290 Duen 


SAMUEL 
Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 

Oratorio, Concert, 
Italian Method lone 
specialty. Studio: 





Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca 


GARRIGUI 


Singing, Primary Tone Producti Piano Harmony, ( 
*otsdamerstrasse 66 III, Berlin, W. | “4 ovello, Ewer & 
Berners St.. Oxford 


THEO 


Concerts, Recitals. Musica 
Ave 


WALTER JEROME 


Musicales, 
placing and 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MOTT, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction Vocal Instruction 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J] The Strathmore, Broadw and S Serect 
Chickering Hall, New York. ; aes York 


‘AM, 


McILROY, 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


er 


Avenue, New York 


ROBERTS, 


alk 


n and 


BAUSMANN, 


ycal Instruction and Choral Conductor 
(Madison Square), New 


MOYLE, 


Basso Cantante 


York 


Voice Culture— 
reparation a 





juare, London, Eng. 


OEDT, 









soo en erm 























lon- 
ons 





eng. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








* MetRoPoLiTAN COLLEGE oF Music 


Of the University of the State ef New York, 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. BE. PALMER, Proprietor. 








Leading Members of the Faculty: 


DUDLEY Buck, E. PRESSON MILLER 
ALBERT Ross PARSONS, W. F. SHERMAN, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, Cala AARUP, 

KaTeE S. CHITTENDEN, Louts SCHMIDT. 





Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and s2d Street, New York. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and Pa also Theory and 


Harmon 
Graduate of the Reve! Hi yh School in Berlin. 
130 BAST Souh STREET. NEW YORK. 








GEORGE LEON MOORE, 
inate a Concert. 
Henry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 


Address: 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


Composer- Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 


an 
817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
J. JEROME HAYES 
will resume teaching October 4 at 136 Fifth Ave- 
nue, after a summer spent with Sbriglia, of Paris, 
and Shakespere, of London. 


WM. H. PONTIUS, 


Dubuque, Ia. 
Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor. 

















DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST. 
327 Amsterdam Ave., near 75th St., New York. 


Sicnor GIUSEP P E DEL PUENTE 
THE BARITONE. 
Opera and Concerts. 
1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Vocal School: 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 


179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Wu. M. Semwacuer, Director. 
Thorough Instruction in all branches of Music. 
The natural Piano Method and a practical course 
for teachers a specialty. 


HENRY GORDON THUNDER, 


VOICE—PIANO—THEORY. 
313 South roth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Paris. 


| Boston. 








SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l’Opéra Comique 


Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 








KATHERINE RICKER, 
CONTRALTO, 
Concert—Oratorio. 
3 Joy | Street, Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNG ER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, Boston 





W. A. HOWLAND, 


BASSO CANTANTE. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studios: Steinert Building, Boston, Mass., 
tat Pleasant St., Worcester,, Mass 








VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
HARPIST. 
7 Park Square, 
Daudelin School of Music, 
Boston. 





COPLEY SQUARE __ 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard and Geo. H. Howard 
irectors, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, —-~- 














PIANIST. 

Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke | 

speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, | 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 








ITALY. 








Concert and Theatrical Direction: 


JOSEPH SMITH, 


5S Via Rondirnelli P. P., 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 


Operatic Engagements managed and negotiated. 

Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy. 

Correspondence with leading Impressari in Italy, 
and for Paris, London and New York. 





Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 
(Pupil of Mme. Laypi,) 
Graduate with Diploma of the Conservatory of Milan 





Specialty in Voice fp ——' aad the Correction of 
Natural and Acquired Defects. 
ELEGANCE OF STYLE. ARTISTIC INTERPRETATION. 
Repertory in Italian, French, German, ish. 
FLORENCE: 13 Via Garibaldi. 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Rep- 
ertory and Stage Practice. Many years of experi- 
ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, Calvé, 
Scalchi, Melba, Nordica. 

18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 


Florence, Italy. 


MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


Principal baritone in some of the most important 
theatres. : 
In America with Patti and Gerster. 


Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection 


Stage Practice. 
Care of Musicai Courier 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 











Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 


Studio: 51 West 3sth Street, New York. 





VICTOR KUZDO, 
Violinist 
Concerts, Musicals, Ensemble Playing, Instruc- 
tion. For terms, dates, &c., address 112 East 
Eighteenth Street, New York 





RICHARD ARNOLD, 


Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 
208 East 61st Street, New York. 


BOSWORTH’S HARMONIC CYCLE 


Solves every problem in composition. Shortens 
time in study. Saves expense Not a ‘‘shorter 
method, but a clear exposition of science. Rosen- 
thal, Saver, Ysaye, Lacheume and 
otners strongly commend it. Descriptive Circular 
on application. Price $3.00 at Music Stores or by 
mail from 
HENRY M. BOSWORTH, 
26 O’f arrell Street, Sen francisco, Ce! 








MILAN. 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 
« IL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 


The most esteemed agency ia italy. 
The jearna!l mest widely circulated. 


CHEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 


for twenty-five years Musical Director in the 
principal theatres of Europe with renowned artists, 
wd ssessing the most flattering autographs from 

erd,, Thomas Massenet, Bolto and Ponchielli, 
soins by Madame de Lespinasse Lovati from the 
Paris Conservatory, pupil of Madame Viardot- 





Garcia. Perfection in the art of singing, study of 
repertory and stage pecten. Rg rman and 
Italian 


VIA. TORINO, MILAN “ITALY. 
Pupile will be ged, without extra charge 
by — Theatrical / ency Lovati & Marini, o 
which Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor. — 





FLORENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italian 
family; opportunity for constant practice in the 
lan ~~ ve to six francs per day, all included 

service. &c.). Elvira Andreini, 5 Via 
ondinelli (first floor), Florence. 


Bass—Concert and (Oratorio. 
focal Instruction. 
402 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. ETTA EDW: ARDS, 
VOCAL INSTRUC TION. 
Pupil of Steinert Hall, 
Della Sedie, Paris. Boston 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, Py 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition 
French School 
Pierce Building, Boston 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


CARL FAELTEN, Dreecror. 
Prospectus mailed free on application 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 














PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 








CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE 


SOPRANO—Oratorio, Concert. 
Trinity Court, Boston 








Mme. MARIA PETERSON, 


VOCAL TEACHER 
g11 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 








KATHERINE M. LINCOLN, 
VOCAL TEACHER 


FREDERICK SMITH, Tenor. 
Oratorio and Concert, 21 Music Hall, Boston. 
“Perfection of legato, purity of intonation, fervor 

of style.”—Boston Herald. “A voice of liberal 

compass, sympathetic quality; a man of taste and 
musical intelligence.”—Boston Journal. “Exquisite 
singing.”’~ Boston _Transcript. 





PIANOPORTS, INSTRUCTION 
ONLY. 


The work of the school was estab 
lished by Mr. A. K. Vinert. Address 
Virgil Clavirr Schoo! of Boston, 

H. S. Wirper, Director, 
Boston, Mass. 


on 


3ss Boylston St., 











CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable Adress: Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the lead- 
ing artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, 
Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetz, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Aqoogy for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogue. 





Mapame ELSE MATHIS, 
Pianiste and Teacher, 
29 Bilow Strasse, Berlin 





Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





Music, Elocution, Languages. 


School of Elocution, Able Faculty. 


Canada. 





TORONTO CONSERVATORY | oF MUSIC. 
(Canedae.) Dr. 
7 pre ET TN sic: at vag me 


Oldest and Largest Music School and Strongest Faculty in Canada, 
Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Eto. 


EDWARD FISHER, Musicat Direcror. 


Attendance 1081 last season. 


Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 


CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 





The Mason & Risch Piano C0. , uta 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


FRANK S. WELSMAN, 
Piano Virtuoso and Teacher. 


Pupil of Prof. Martin Krause. 266 Sherbourne St. 
or Toronto College of Music, Toronto. 


TORONTO JUNCTION COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
MISS VIA MACMILLAN, Directress. 


Calendar anc syllabus free 


Dr. ALBERT H AM, Musical Director 
Upper Cavada College and Havergal College, 
T-ronto. Specialist in Linen | Vocalists for the 
Profession. Advanced Courses in Organ and Theory. 
Address 526 Church Street, Toronto, Canada, or 
Toronto Conservatory of Music. 











| Miss MARGARET HUSTON, 


Concert Soprano. 
Voice Culture 
Address care Tue Mustcat Courter, New York, 
or Studio: Confederation Life Building, Toronto. 


ARTHUR INGHAM, 


Organ Virtuoso and Teacher. 


Pupil of Dr. Creser, Chapel Royal, London, Eng 
1778 Ontario St., Montreal. 











and Ontario 
n ar GG Conservatory of Music, 
w T. 
The highest educational facilities in 
Ltesetace, Music, AKT, Elocution, 
OMMERC'AL and Domestic 
Colle e ings, provided with every comfort is 
ee heating electric lighting, &- 
Healthfa!l moral yrnny ~~ 4 
build up « and poble character. 
WILLIAM REED, 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 
Recitals and Organ Openings. Large and Varied 


HITBY, ON 
Ladies’ 
BC TENCE. Elegant and capacious build- 
refined Apply 
and further information to Rev. J. J, HARE, Ph ie * Principal 
Repertory 140 St. Patrick Street, Toronto. 











gar" Interesting Circular sent free. 





Established 1891. 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 


29 West 15th Street, New York. 








SUMMER COURSE—Beginning July 19; Closing August 22. 
45 LESSONS, $50.00. 


iMrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 











THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUBL BPPINGER, Director, **#isted by the most artistic and com- 
MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


petent faculty. 


. A. K. VIRGIL, 


Fo Vint, METHOD 
Mind 






AND 





Is THE DIRECTOR OF 


26 WEST 15th STR 
Fall Term opens Monday, October 2. 


Send 


THE BERLIN TEST CLASS; 
Or, Forty-eight Lessons as given 
r 








VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER, 
The Clavier Company Piano School, 


Pupils received for private lessons at any time. 


Pupils are requested to present themselves for examination and enrollment on the opening day 


particulars of the unique methods of the School 
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the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 


AR 
& SONS, 


SS 791 Tremont Street, 


\Q BOSTON. 


STERLING Eanes 


High Standard of Construction. 






















WEBER 


‘‘A Harmonious Creation of Art.’’ 
** Supports the Voice Most Admirably.”’ 





‘*An Inspiration to a Musical Temperament.”’ 


The same intelligence and solidity of construction, pure, musical and 


sympathetic tone, combined with greatest power, which characterized the 


WEBER PIANO 


in its complete triumph over all competition in 1876, is marked in even 


a greater degree ‘n the 


WEBER OF TO-DAY. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Avenne, cor. 16th St., ° . 
268 Wabash Avenue, . e ° ° 


EMERSON PIANO. 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers. Singers, Studios and Halls, “*"isis""° 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO. 
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TRIFOLIUM. 


Poems by M. LEIFFMANN ; with symbolic drawings by AL. FRENZ. Eight 
of the poems (in German and English) set to music by 


Published by BREITKOPF & HARTEL, New York. PRICE $5.00. 


PITTSBURG. WM. M. STEVENSON, 
ETTA C, KEIL, Voice Production and Singing. 


STUDIO: 
Oratorio. Concerts, Recitals. Standard Buliding, 531 Wood Street, 
3354 Fifth Avenue, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
= PITTSBURGH, PA.| THE BUSSMAN QUARTETTE. 


Miss Etta C. Keil, first soprano; Mrs. Edwin 
LUIGI von KUNITS, Miller, second soprano; Miss Helen A. Steinert. 
Violinist. 


first alto; Mrs. W. A. Lafferty, second alto; Miss 
: Stella M. Bauer, accompanist. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, W. A. LAFFERTY, Director and Manager 
Pittsburg, Pa. 406 Sixth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 





























APPLY FOR THE 


STEINERTONE 


TO 


M. STEINERT & SONS CO., 


Steinert Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 


Arthur Nikisch, 


Conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus Orchestra and formerly of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, writes as follows regarding the 


Masons Hanlin Pianos: 


Lerpsic, April 10, 1899. 








MASON & HAMLIN Co., 
Dear Sirs—During my residence in America, and while I was conducting the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, as you are aware, your pianos were played by eminent soloists on several 
occasions, and on every occasion they appealed to me as truly artistic instruments. Their tone is 
broad and big, and ssessed of purely musica! quality; resonant, vigorous and manly, yet full of 
sympathy and capable of a nicety of expression, which is remarkable for its delicate light and shade. 
} believe your pianos to be of the very first rank, and the artist must necessarily feel a sense of 
gratification to you for making possible the means for an expression of his profound and deep or his 
right and fanciful feelings. lam Very truly yours, 


ARTHUR NIKISCH. 





HILDEGARD HOFFMANN, EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 
. Soprano. Pianist. 


Instructor at New York College of Music. 
Studio: 160 Fast 70th Street. New York 





Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
498 Third St., Brooklyn, New York. 


VARETTE STEPANOFF, 


Berlin, Charlottenburg, Germany. 
Bismarck Strasse, 724. 











SAMUEL P. WARREN, 
Solo Organist. 
Organ—Theory Lessons. 
Studio : 112 West 40th Street, New York. 








Grand Conservatory of Music, 
250 West 23d Street, New York. 


Empowered by special act of the Legislature 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 


Concert Organist 





Organist-Director Sets Vongpegntionsl Church, | to confer the degrees of Bachelor, Master and 
Recitals and Organ Openings. Instruction: Piano | Doctor of Music. The full course leads to the 
(Virgil method), Organ, Harmony. degree of Bachelor of Music. Vocal and Instru- 

Studio: 813 North 17th Street, mental Music, Opera, Oratorio, &c., . . taught 


Philadelphia, Pa. by 45 professors. Dr. E. Eberhard, Pres’t. 
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1) RAMATIC and musical attractions, including the fol 
lowing, are announced for the coming musical sea 


son in this city: Sir Henry Irving and his company in 


Robespierre the Kendals, Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, Neilsen Opera Company Little Minister,” Julia 
Arthur in “More Than Queen,” “Lord and Lady Algie,” 
Sousa’s opera “The Bride-Elect,” Francis Wilson Opera 
Company, Augustin Daly’s Musical Comedy Company, 
rhe Christian,” “Sign of the Cross,” De Wolff Hopper 
Opera Company, Modjeska, Frank Daniels The Co 
lonial Girl,” Herbert Kelcey and Effie Shannon, Henry 
Miller, Sol Smith Russell, Otis Skinner, William Collier, 
slanche Walsh, Roland Reed, Lewis Morrison, “Hearts 
of Oak,” Hackett, and Crane, all at the Grand Opera 
Hous M 


Symphony Orchestra, Sembrich, Trebelli and Albani will 


Clara Butt, Ernest van Dohnanyi, the Paur 


probably be heard here [he chorus and orchestra are 
now rehearsing for the festival and testimonial to F. H 
Torrington, which, as previously stated, will consist of 
performances of “The Redemption” and “The Messiah” 
in Massey Music Hall on two consecutive evenings in 
October. It is to be hoped that J. D. A. Tripp's Male 
Chorus Club will again contribute to the list of attractions, 
for its efforts have invariably resulted in concerts at once 


brilliant and memorable 


The following items are from London, Ont 

The musical prospects for the coming season are bright, 
and rumors of contemplated musical achievements are al- 
ready in the air 

It is the intention of Roselle Pococke to give a per- 
formance of “The Messiah” on December 11, with full 
orchestra and a chorus of 300 voices. Watkin Mills has 
already been engaged, and the engagement of other noted 
artists is contemplated 
f 


Some time in November J. Truman Wolcott, organist « 
the First Methodist Church, will give a production of 
Gounod’'s “Redemption,” with string orchestra and organ 
accompaniment 

The choir of Dundas Centre Methodist Church, under 
the leadership of W. H. Hewlett, are at work on Gaul’s 
Cantata, “The Holy City,” which will be sung at an early 
date. Mr. Hewlett intends to continue his twilight organ 
recitals, which were very successful last season 

The Y. M. C. A. are also arranging their course of con- 
certs, and the Grand Opera House will doubtless add its 
usual quota of musical events 

The General Council of the Associated Musicians of On 


tario will meet in London some time this month 
* * * 


In Woodstock, Ont., the first concert of the season took 
place on September 1, when Miss Gertrude Hogg (con 
tralto), of Toronto, and E. T. Martin (tenor), of Hamil 
ton, were the vocalists, and E. H. White the pianist 

Miss Carrie Powell, a pupil of Eliot Haslam, has been 
appointed soprano soloist at Knox Church, Woodstock 

A promising young organist is Percy Pascoe, of Wood- 
stock, who graduated last June at the Toronto Conserv 


atory of Music. Mr. Pascoe has had excellent instructors, 
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monic and the Symphony Orchestra have devoted much 


energy and no inconsiderable amounts of money in an 


attempt to fill niches which did not exist except in the 
hearts of a few mu il enthusiasts Working along dif 
ferent lines, each held steadfast yt the ame end the 
cultivation of popuiar appreciation of the higher types of 
musical compositior It is doubtless true that if the Phil 
Larmonic had introduced a few oi the latest coon songs in 
its last oraiorio, or if Professor Goulet had supplanted 
Beethoven with cake walks, each would have thrived and 
waxed excceding properous on the proceeds. When the 
day of reckoning comes, Montreal will probably have to 
make some adequate recompense for its palpable sins of 
omission; until-such time we will satisfy our souls with 
variety art ind ther ndigestible musical dishes 


The passing of the Philharmonic is, however, not quite 
so much a cause for wonder as would appear on the sur 
face l_ver since its inception the society has made fairly 
consia e gen y of its guarantors. Wen 


it was only an infant these appeals were met willingly and 


without the suspicion that their continuation might thwart 





the very laudable aims of the contributors. But as years 
passed the society did not develop the strength that was 


expected Phe 





isical public, seemingly confident that 





the generosity a chosen few would perpetuate for them 


the pleasures of oratorio and musical festival, shirked out 


rageously their share of the burden, and the guarantors 


] 


iaturally wearied in well doing This summer, after sev 


eral earnest conferences, it was definitely decided that the 


time had come to call a halt, that until such development 





being in organ pupil ol \ S Vogt and piano pupil ol ol popular sentiment as would guarantee adequate up 


J. D. A. Tripp 


port was assured the Philharmonic was to be numbered 























> * among things which had been but were not. Beneath the 
| ; } +} 
, , , , . discouragement of this specific instance their seems to 
Phe playing ol Frank S. Welsman, the talented Canadian . 1 
. " ie the tar e Tea ng questior 1 the general expediency 
pianist, Nas thus been described by two of our contempo ‘ " , 
ot this method of encouraging mus ventures An in 
raries . ‘ 
stitution which, after three years at the utmost, cannot 
Mr. Welsman possesses quite plainly those attainments stand without the aid of a guarantee fund, has, it seems 
tie f temperament whi s ild place r n the ery first rank ; ‘ 
fair to assert, no reason for existence in a city where the 
f Canadian pianist a highly developed and fluent te , : , 
markably large tone, a strong intellect, and that warmt f < proportion ol the inl abitants who can be expected to sup 
ment which is the unusual accompaniment of the two first name port such ventures is so small as it is in Montreal. Such 
lhe fact that his Bach and Beethover tying is undoubtedly a guarantee fund cannot but be an impediment to the 
} ’ ‘ } , 
es ears tot writer er ex r ar t : ne ‘ 
. a Siwy success of other ventures equally worthy of support and 
Ottawa Evening Journal - , 4 
. with at least an al chance of securing satisfactory 
financial returt ynly is a certain definite sum with 
The piano recital given by the talented local pianist Frank Wels 
2 awn fr g pa g 
man, in Association Ha on Thursday evening of last week t ' ; : . : 
tracted a very large and cultured audience Mr. Welsman’s prograr 7 then . undoubtedly teel that t 
which was one admirab alculated t lisplay to advantage public ends with the one subscription 
imirable technical and musical attaiment ded the f l il rganizat to take the plac« ] ’ 
ent of Beethoven's ‘Sonate nata a; ¢ N decease « the Philharmor und =the Symphony Orches 
turne, op. 9, N und Sche »; Sapelinikoff’s Gavotte . 
as Welsh Mhaneods ‘ . Seras Schatt-Fleders tra, and the comprehensive plans which are now being 
] } , , ‘ si] ) ti? 
Walzer,” and Kullak’s “Octave Etude n E flat. These composi- formulated encourage hope that its career will justily the 
tions made no slight demands upon Mr. Welsman’s intelligen and expectation of its promoters 
versatility, and one is pleased t andes Mt. a s! Alt ug severa f the later and ghter yperas are booked 
s wed him t € a periormer f genuine bility nd of , 
t rl he es, the usi season WI! be tormally im 
able honesty of purpose He created a most favor e it essior 
“— Grieg’s Sonate in G m s for nm and piano 1ugurated October 1, w the Meosias-Durieu Grand Op 
nw é d accomplised v in s st, Herr era Company opens a three weeks’ engagement This of 
Klingenfeld - caecmars S ths ahorunaiens ganization, whicl is been recruited in Paris for the most 
work the great 1 t r ed one f feature 
acy part, intends to sail for Havana immediately after Jhejr 
{ the evening’s pr man was repeate r ‘ and 
\ ] lod 
nhened on at on nofi siestic Prelude in ¢ Montreal engagement is concluded, and spend thep »- 
sharp minor lor ht ter at the Cuban capital returning to the States tor a ur 
of the larger cities in the spring Among the principal 


members are Ansoldy, Talexis, Defily, Berriel and Telba 


; . : : Iris” and “Samson et Delilal t is understood, are in 
At the Toronto Exhibition there were many bands, and 
build . ; the repertory 

tl t of the main building there was an orchestra ; oi : : 
i So & , Dr. Prume,. son of the late F. Jehin Prume, violinist t 


1 - sat } } 

riny glaged paper muse, & - oe — nee’ Sy the King of the Belgians, has entered suit for a part share 
many visitors, and when so much is said there is no more n the property left by the divorced second wife of his 
to be said. True, columns remain to be written about the father. The story broug light by the action is rather a 
“great industrial fair,” but classical music, unadulterated, |... one and of more than cor tellement ty eee 
was not a notable feature at the tair [he exhibition fur sical peopl y= ics Slt, Wise tb mentee 
nishes ample material for a special illustrated article in @ after the death of his first wif boll Sex Revie ipl tell daniel 
Sunday paper. It is to be hoped that the pr oe nent New ried the beautiful Hortense Leduc, then one of the re ikning 
York and Chicago journals have had special correspond cmentidien ol Dude Tiete were Giicditien ond Gulie oe 
ents here during the last two weeks. If not, what an op- q.o.., heview been chteined. Blertesse Leduc enastial 
portunity has been missed! The wonderful Flying La Max Heddie« in enormously wealthy n vt it his 
dy,” the races, the crowds, the “smallest woman in the goo ft her his sole legatee. Dr. Prume now claims that 

world,” the “Midway Plaisance,” and the streets Of she divorce was illegal. and that. as Madame Leduc-Prume 
Cairo” —will the leading dailies of the United States claim pyeadie’s decease antedated that of her first husband. Jehin 
to be up to date and still ignore this marvelous exhibition? eceneth, tntedh eee Welew fake thale Eie . Prem entitled t 
Alas—for once—that THe Musicat Courter is simply a a half share of her estat hs. eounet g like $80,000 of 

musical courier ! May HAMILTON thie je j “ : me ad} ae 4 
his 1s in Canadiar prope y nd is already been seized y 

- the official sequestator, Dr. Prume’s chances of profiting 

MVONTREAI out of the suit are very promising 


SEPTEMBER 5, 18 9. 
The musical season in Montreal opens with two familiar 


institutions absent. The Philharmonic Society has decided Mrs. G. W. Johnston, soprano of the First Baptist 


that, for the present at least, the soil of Montreal is too Church, New York, has returned to her church duties 
I nth acation spent in On i. Neb 


tion, and Professor Goulet, who for two seasons has served Cape Ann, Mass 


unresponsive to warrant further efforts toward its cultiva afier twe 


up the classics on alternate Fridays to enthusiastic if 


scanty audiences, has evidently come to the conclusion Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Severn. who have been con 
that the best treatment for the local musical field is to let dvcting a mmer school in Massachrsett ha . 
it lie fallow turned to New York and resumed teaching With them 


Once again the truth of the theory that institutions for have come a number of pupils from New England, who 
which their exists no popular demand are foredoomed to’ will profit by their instruction and have the benefit of 


failure, is thus amply demonstrated Both the Philhar New York’s musical life this fall and winter 
pi) 
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Evelyn Ashton Fletcher. 


ISS EVELYN ASHTON FLETCHER has returned 

to the city and has already, owing to the demand on 

the part of many teachers wishing to be able to teach her 

method this fall, opened her first normal class. Miss 

Fletcher has had a busy and very successful summer teach- 
ing in Boston and the West. 

In Chicago she gave some very interesting lectures 
while establishing a representative there, a Mrs. Sturgeon, 
who has been very successfully teaching the method for 
two years. Miss Fletcher will have a class for teachers in 
Chicago late in the fall, as there is already quite a de- 
mand. Perhaps one of the greatest triumphs for the 
Fletcher method has been the success which has resulted 
from its introduction into the kindergarten for the blind 
in Boston. The director of the Perkins Institute for the 
Blind, Mr. Anagnos, has from Miss Fletcher’s first ap- 
pearance in Boston been a stanch friend to her and her 
method. It was the first public demonstration of her 
method given at the New England Conservatory, in De- 
cember, 1897, that Mr. Anagnos expressed so eloquently 
his delight in and sympathy with this method, which so 
clearly eliminates the drudgery hitherto connected with 
the study of music. 

For the past year a teacher, Miss Maude Hamilton, 
trained by Miss Fletcher, has been teaching the little blind 
children according to her methods, and the result is highly 
satisfactory both to Mr. Anagnos and also to the music 
director and his staff. Miss Hamilton is especially to be 
congratulated, as the work among the blind was quite 
new to her, as was also the Fletcher method. It would 
seem as though no obstacle could stand before the genuine 
truth and winning character of the Fletcher music method. 
Even conservative, prudent England gave it and its 
originator a warm welcome, and many demands have come 
already from the Londoners for lectures or articles on the 
system. “It does seem as though the ball were rolling,” 
said Miss Fletcher to a reporter the other day, “when I 
get a letter saying, ‘Please cable that you will lecture be- 
fore the Sesame Club in November,’” and, later, “Am 
holding the opportunity open for you to appear before 
——— Society. Cable.” 

William Cummings, of the Guildhall School of Music, 
London, writes: ‘“Miss Evelyn Ashton Fletcher was kind 
enough to bring her apparatus here and to personally ex- 
emplify to me her method of teaching the rudiments of 
music to children. It was evident that Miss Fletcher 
possessed an exceptional gift as a teacher and that her 
system would very speedily enable young students to attain 


proficiency in all the essential knowledge which is indis- 
pensable to vocal and instrumental performance.” 

Franklin Taylor writes: “I have had much pleasure in 
inspecting the beautifully constructed apparatus designed 
for the Fletcher system of teaching the rudiments of music, 
and I think the method as described by you cannot fail to 
interest young children as well as instruct them.” 

Signor Garcia writes to Mrs. Wilson, one of Miss Fletch- 
er’s pupils, who has been successfully carrying on the work 
in England: 

“Dear Mrs. Witson—I have great pleasure in expressing 
my opinion of the system invented by Miss Fletcher for 
teaching the elements of music to children. 

“It is a happy idea to represent every sign of musical 
orthography and to impress on the mind of the child the 
name, shape and function of each sign by games and stories 
which are associated with them. The pupil, thus uncon- 
sciously imbibing the theory of music, becomes a good 
reader; well prepared for higher studies. But if the plan 
is ingenious, it requires a clever and experienced teacher to 
carry it out. I hope that all who are called upon to teach 
the system may prove as entirely competent as yourself. 

“Believe me yours sincerely, M. Garcia.” 

There are now 170 teachers of the F. M. M., but the de- 
mand is steadily increasing. Over sixty of these teachers 
are in Boston and its suburbs, while the remainder are 
scattered over the United States, England and Canada. 
Miss Fletcher is particularly anxious to obtain teachers who 
speak French, German or Italian, and who are willing to re- 
turn to Europe and help introduce the method. Her own 
success in Leipsic, Berlin, Brussels and Paris this spring 
prophesies great success ‘awaiting the introduction of the 
method. 





Paris. 
The Renaissance Theatre, of Paris, has accepted an 
opera, “Les Trois Commeres,” by Leon Gastenel. 


Opera at Vienna. 

During the last year the Imperial Opera House of 
Vienna gave 303 representations and played 79 works by 
46 composers, including 22 ballets. Five new operas were 
given. Of composers Richard Wagner was the first with 
51 evenings. Twenty-eight German composers were rep- 
resented by 55 works, 9 French composers by 11, and 
Italian by 12 works. One Russian, one Czech and one 
Hungarian composer furnished one work apiece. Of the 
French composers Massenet, with “Manon” and “Wer- 
ther,” had most st representations. 








Carl in Wales. 


ILLIAM C. CARL, who is abroad in the interests of 

the Guilmant Organ School, had a very successful 

stay in London, and is now touring Wales, previous to his 

visit on the Continent at the home of M. Alexandre Guil 
mant in Meudon. 

While in London Mr. Carl had the honor of a long inter 
view with Dr. E. H. Turpin, one of the heads of the Royal 
College of Organists, who explained fully the workings of 
that institution and also of the successful work at Trinity 
College, of which he is warden. Before leaving, he pre- 
sented Mr. Carl with a large bound volume from the Royal 
College of Organists, and he will become one of the vice- 
presidents of the Guilmant Organ School in New York 
Mr. Carl is in communication with many of the noted mu 
sicians in Great Britain and on the Continent, and besides is 
visiting the large organ schools and examining their meth 
ods and workings. He has made frequent visits to the Lon 
don Organ School, and has everywhere, according to our 
English representative, been most cordially received. 

Applications are being received by Mr. Carl’s secretary, 
Lawrence G. Wilson, in large numbers for the Guilmant 
Organ School, and a full enrollment is assured before Mr 
Carl’s return to New York, the middle of this month. 

Mr. Carl writes that he visited the quaint city of Chester, 
and attended a service at Hawarden, and saw Mrs. Glad 
stone. He also visited the Isle of Man. 


Wagner Societies. 

The Bayreuth Richard Wagner Society has 36 affiliated 
societies, comprising 2,523 members. The number of 
members have fallen off to the extent of 600. This falling 
off may be explained partly by the fact that the original 
purpose of the society is now fulfilled, but chiefly by the 
proposed change in the statutes of the society, by insert 
ing a clause that the society shall facilitate the pilgrimage 
to Bayreuth by donations to poor Wagnerians 


New Schools. 


A high school for music has been founded at Mannheim 
by a number of music lovers, who have established a fund 
for the purpose. The new institution will open October 1 

—A school for church music will be established in 
Rome. The organist of St. John Lateran, Capocci, will be 
the head of the organ school; the Dutch leader, Janssens 
will teach Gregorian chant, and Baron Kanzler, son of the 
late Papal General, the history of music. It is added that 
Perosi will teach composition 
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QUARTET, 


635 Fine Arts Building, 
Michigan Boulevard, 


CHICAGO. 





PV ANK T. BAIRD, 


THE ART OF SINGING. “ 
34 Monroe St., 


| Author of “Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
“Complete Musical Analysis.” 

“Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony, | 
Chicago, III. | Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 





| A. J. GOODRICH, 


THEORIST, : 
ox 976, Chicago. Three years with Leschetizky. 


| JEANNETTE DURNO, 


Concert Pianist. Teacher. 


Kimball Hall, Citeage. 


HOLMES COWPER, Tenor, 


220 Wabash Avenue, 
Curcaco, Itt. 


WALTER SPRY, 


Management 








Tenor Robusto. 





Mme. JOHANNA HESS-BURR, 
Voice Coaching—Repertoire. 


Under Management of 
MRS. FLORENCE HYDE JENCKES, 


641-42 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 





J. H. KOWALSKI, 


CrLepraTeD VocaL Srvupio, 
Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY, 


Director of Coascrvatery of Masic, 


eam QUINCY, ILL. 


Under — ement of Mrs. Florence Hyde Jenckes, 
2 Fine Arts Building, Chitagee Piano and Organ Recitals. . . 





Cuicaco, IL. 








EIGHTEENTH YEAR. 
1896-189. | Pupils 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S | ““«Pted. 


FOR THE 
Hicuer Art oF Piano Prayinc. 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


| ADA MARKLAND SHEFFIELD, 


Uuder management of 


641-642 Fine Arts Building. Chicago. 


namo, (seein, pum, coe ow | THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL OF CHICAGO, 


1304 to 1307 Auditorium Tower. 


torio, Song Recita 


SOPRANO. 


NELLIE GERTRUDE JUDD, 


SOPRANO. 


Concerts, 
Recitals, 
Musicales. 
1817 Aldine Avenue, 
. + + CHICAGO. 


Art 





Mrs Florence Hyde Jenckes, 


Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 





Ww. H. 
VOICE BUILDBR, 
Conductor, 
Pine Arts Building, 


NEIDLINGER, 


CHICAGO. at any time. 








JAN VAN OORDT, 


VIOLINIST. 
OCONOCERTS 0000 REOITALS 
Fine Arts Building. CHICAGO. 


ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, Director. 


“A FAULTY TECHNIC, the — cause of inartistic piano playing, isthe natural 
consequence of the neglect of consis 


tent and logical methods of teaching and practice.” 





Under the direct supervision of Mr. A. K. Virgil. 


Special methods employed. Superior advantages offered. Class and private instruction. 
Instruction in artistic — > 10 per term. Open all Summer, and pupils can enter 


HH. M. BRUNS, Manager. 





e600 PUPILS. 





EDYTH EVELYN EVANS, 


CONTRALTO. 


Address F. J. WESSELS, 1300 Auditorium Tower, CHICAGO 





season 1200-000. eee FLORENCE HYDE JENCKES, eos 2ccr08 oF series. 


Contraltos: 
NELLIE SASIN HYDE. 
KATHERINE DURFEE. 
WILHELMIE OCKENGA. 
LILLIAN MALLORY. 


Sopranos: 


RAGNA LINNE. 
CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE. 
Permission Chas. L. Young. 


MRS, DUDLEY TYNG. by + + SE 
ADA GHEPFIELD. RKYBURN DAVIES. 


EUNICE MARTENS. 
CLARA TRIMBLE. 


VALENTINE FERNEKES. 
PERLEY DUNN ALDRICH. 


Baritones. 
JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT. 


Harpist: 
CLARA MURRAY. 


Bassos: Z 
HERMAN DOSE. 
ERICSSON BUSHNELL. 
GEORGE H. KELLAND. 
EDWIN ROWDON * Voice, Coach, Accompanist: 
ERNEST ROWDON. JOHANNA HESS-BURR. 


Violinists: 
WALTER LOGAN. 
CARL RIEDELSBERGER. 


641 and 642 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


TELEPHONE: HARRISON 166 


Western Representative of 
CHAS. L. YOUNG. 
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; ial Palen assisted in the music at the Reformed Society; also several excellent bands, among which are 


. . . y , . . . . 
| Church, Stone Ridge, N. ¥ Criswell's and Schraerder’s 
o . =. . . 
Miss Mabel Shirley sang an offertory solo at St. Paul's 
E. J. Kirkman, a musician of Pendleton, Ore., spent chapel, Salt Lake City, Utah 


the summer at Nanaimo, B. C. 


; ; Miss Mabel McKee, of Knightstown, Ind., has entered 
‘ i ° Miss Nellie Lachlison gave a delightful musicale at her jp, Indianapolis Conservatory of Music 
home on the Ridge, Darien, Ga 


Mrs. S. H. Campbell, of Pine Bluff, Ark., sang at the 
Prof. John H. Stephan sang at a concert in Connersville, \. W. Beckner sang in the quartet at the Second Con- Presbyterian Church, Greensboro, N. ( 
Ind gregational Church, Rockford, Ill 
n¢ 
“ : ; ? Miss Lora Lamport was assisted in her concert at Win 
Mrs. W. C. Quick gave a musicale at the M. E Church, The Hamlet Singing Society, of Racine, Wis., is under  felg Kan., by Miss Gertrude Hale, Professor and Mrs 
Newton, Kan the leadership of Professor Elberg Snyder, Mrs. John Clarkson, Miss Anna Root, Miss Mary 
ss Ce » Pierman played a solo at a concer M:; - . ‘ , 
Miss Carrie Pierman played a solo at a concert in Ma The fifteenth anniversary of the New Orleans, La |ncorp oraled 


hanoy City, Pa Glee Club was celebrated recently chicn9? . cal 
Mrs. Ida Seymour sang at Mrs. E. R. Steele’s reception TG, musi college. 


al 
in Raymond. II! The Frohsinn Singing Society is the oldest German mu 











sical organization in Dallas, Tex College Building, pr ere 
Phe pupils of Mrs. William Kissel’s class, Newberry, — 2e2 Michigan Boul . 
» . . 7. 
Pa., gave a musical Sydney Brown was introduced at a musical held at the Dr F5ie feld. President. 
-— Country Club, Grand Rapids, Mich ° ——— 









Miss Amanda Warne gave a musical recital at her home 


} rs In lic on 
n Mineral Point, Wi Miss Alice B. Turner and Miss Jessie W. Pontius as 


sisted at a concert in Columbus, Ohio L2CUTI A RATORY: 
Mrs. Marcella Powell was the soloist at a recent concert wa SSCHOOLOFACTING. ° 


in Colorado Springs, Col. LANGUAGES 


Arthur Alden succeeds William F. Docker as first tenor 


in the Apollo Quartet, of Waukegau, III id. 
_Miss Maric Langston sang at the First Presbyterian ‘4 Dr F ziegleld gic PAu 
Church, Steubenville, Ohio a Hans von EI se thee 
, ' . . . ; William Gasile 
a The St. Cecilia Choral Club is the oldest English musica Bernhard Listemann 
E Jacobse hn 


Milton, Pa., has just had a music festival. The Respaz organization in Dallas; next are the Dallas Quartet Club 


. las le = 
: f . P ; <n Yi vect lol - a 
Zand, of Williamsport, took part; also a quartet com- the Derthick Club, History of Music Club, the Apollo Club [tort Conway. DO 0 — TT say 
Orn 


posed of Miss Derr, Miss Krape, Mr. McNaughton and the Schubert Club, the Symphony Orchestra, Dallas Har Orcaped 


Mr. Maffett. mony Orchestra, the Oratorio Society, the Philharmonic fupity rtf sleedatarybmne Alsloque™ mailed free 


CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Mrs. GEORGE BENEDICT CARPENTER, Artists =. === SS 





























FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. Frank King Clark, Basso. Marian Carpenter, Violinist. 
Miss Annette Jones, Piano ; Miss Marian Carpenter, 
ne Vieiln; Mr. rd waeme., cr a ALLEN SPENCER, HARRISON CONCERT 
Ss ial Tour—Incidenta usic, with readings 
ap by Mr. GEORGE RIDDLE. PIANIS1 a. ORGANIST. 
For Terms, Dates, &¢., address Concerts. Recitals 
Building, (HICAGO, ILL. . . Studio 6 
609 flee Arts —. Address FRANK S. HANNAH, __—. Piene « —— 
CLARA MURRAY, FRANKLIN COLEMAN BUSH, Fine Arts Building, Chicago | wesegh Ave., 
Harp Soloist and Instructor. Concert Pianist. al ————— seston . 
Management Pure. G. B. Carpenter Season ‘98-’99 = Lyceum Bureau, HERMAN L. WALKER, 
ees aang — Pupil of Shakespere and Sbriglia. WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE, 
OSE TILID Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. F 
JOSEPH VILIM, MARY WOOD CHASE, | er, g Dap 
AMERICAN VIOLIN SCHOOL, > wnewose uditorium Building, Chicago, Ill. Care of Chicago Orchestra, Auditorium 
*Vilim Trio.” Kimball Hall, Fifth Floor, PIAN y JOSO. ~ CY D >I 
243 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Send for prospectus. For Terms, Dates. &c., address, HELEN PAGE SMITH, SIDNEY P. BIDEN 9 
- oe RY | B loi 
Mr. AnD Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG FRANK S. HANNAH, Manager, Accompanist. ims = vist. 
Lecture Beshale os Opera, Ite Origin god De 522 and 523 Fine Arts Building, Chicago Kimball Hall or 491 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. , Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
clopment ustrate vocal exampies trom e > . as P . 
Meer ae week. “ 67 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. Personal address: 608 Fine Arts Building 








SOPRANO. AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


# « 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals, JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. Kimball Building, 243 Wabash Avcauc, CHICAGO. 
Seveset penne with A Gute Ghee, Wow ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. DRAMATIC ART. TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
a 5 York, later with Trabedelo. Paris. On tour | oun J. _HATTSTAEDT, VICTOR GARWOOD, ALLEN | WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE, Organ; JAN VAN 


three years with the late Remenyi. CER, GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, Piano; | OoRDT, Violin; ADOLPH WkrIDIG, Composition; 


tudio: 727 Fine Arts Bidg., CHICAGO, y ‘ for instruction | KARLRTON HACKETT, Noyes B. MINER, RAGNA | JAN KALAS, Violoncello and thirty other superior 
$s oO: 9-» » where Miss Stein receives pupils fo ae | Linnf£, MABEL GOopWIN, Louise BLISH, Singing ; ate 


A ' nN N i E Fr i Ss, x CG R i Fr F } N — Catalogue mailed free. 243 Wabash Avenue, care of American Conservatory. 
SOPRANO.... Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals. GOTTSCHALK LYRIC SCHOOL, 


Nineteen appearances with CHICAGO ORCHESTRA, THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor 


Eastern Representative: CHAS. L. YOUNG. Address Townscad Building, New York City. L. G. Gottschalk, 
Personal Address: 4 Ferty-fourth Place, CHICAGO, ILL. Director. Kimball Hall, 243-253 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 








—— Gaston Gottschalk, Marie Delafontaine. Piano—August Hyllested, Fredrik Nelson, Carrie, 
Crane Beaumont. Violin—A. Robert-Nicond, Ludwig von Fursch. Piano-Organ—Francis S. Moore 


Dramatic—Wm. W. Millner, Jessie Patton Millner. Voice—Anna Spanuth, &c. Normal depart 
ment for teachers. Catalogue mailed on application 
SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL. 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, pirector, Fine Arts Building, Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 








202a4 


Address Fred. J. Wessels, Aaittertam Tower, Chicago, Ill. 
Engaged for ‘‘ Messiah,’’ Apollo Club, Chicago ; ‘ Messiah,” Mozart Symyhony Orchestra, Pittsburg: | 
* Messiah,” Arion Club, Milwaukee. | 








Special inducements are offered to beginners, who may be assured when commencing their 


| T M | | NM studies here that they will never have to retrace their steps, but that their progress will be steady 
s 9 and certain. Mr. Sherwood’s methods are exclusively used in ype department. Send for 
P 

















rospectus. WALTON PERKINS, Secretary and Manager. 
Public Lectures. Training COurses for Teachers. 
Children’s Vocai Classes. PIANIST, dg A ay 
Address: Central Music Hall, Chicago; 3 West 18th St., New York, Wy ' 4 FE. SEEB OF CK, ad be Ay — 
A B F L L F C R A W F () RK D FLORENCE HYDE JENCKES, 641-642 . Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
ANNA GROFF BRYANT, Contralto. Ensembie or Solo. 
CONTRALTO. CHAUNCEY EARLE BRYANT, Tenor.) ORATORIO » CONCERT » RECITAL. 


Address: MRS. L. GRIFFIN, 424 4Ist Street, CHICAGO. Studie Sane HALL, Where Mrs. BRYANT receives pupiis. 
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Wirt, Miss Fannie Harker, Mrs. Tracey Irvin and a male 
quartet 


































































Delhi, N. Y., in honor of Miss Della Ferous. 


Harry Gilbert, of Paducah, Ky., and George Smith, 
of Louisville, gave a concert in the former city. 


Henry Purmont Eames is director of the piano depart- 
ment of the University of Nebraska, at Lincoln. 


September 19 Miss Lottie Demuth and Miss Fannie Kelly 
will give a violin and piano concert at Ashland, Wis. 

The pupils of Mrs. Georgia Binkley gave a piano and 
organ recital at the Congregational Church, Dundee, III. 


Miss Maude Ballew’s pupils -gave a musical entertain- 
ment at the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, West, Tex. 





Mrs. W. H. Pratt, Miss Sophie Albert and Mrs. L. G 
Walker took part in the Inn concert at Chattanooga, Tenn. 





A song recital by John C. Griggs, baritone, assisted by 
Mrs. Frank Vail and Lucien Conen, took place in Madison, 
Ind. 





At a concert in Leadville, Col., Professor Schiller, Mrs. 
Armington, Miss Beryl Bonner and Mrs. Hobbs took 
part. 


“The Messiah” is to be given at Decatur, Ill. Frank 
Bunn, Miss Jeannette Powers, Mr. Sanner and Mr. Lentz 
will sing. 


Harold von Mickwitz, after a summer of European con- 
cert work and a visit to Leschetizky, has returned to Dal- 
las, Tex. 


Mrs. Anna M. Diller entertained her friends with a 
musicale at her home, No. 239 East Orange street, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

William Crowell, the well-known baritone singer, has 
returned to Norfolk, Va., after spending a few weeks at 
New York. 

Mrs. Emil Joseph gave a musical at her home on High 
street, Bellefonte, Pa., in honor of Miss Marie Reilly, of 
Muncie, Ind. 


Fritz Gaul, Miss Clara Ascherfeld, Miss Beulah Gilbert 


and Harry Smith appeared at a concert in Masonic Hall, 
Bel Air, Ind. 





The Des Moines (Ia.) Musical College has taken posses- 
sion of its new location at 514 Walnut street. The fall term 
began September 5. 

Baylor University, Waco, Tex., opened September 3 
for the 1899 term under the most favorable auspices the 
university has ever known. 


A musical evening was given at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sommerhauser, 1611 Beattie street, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Those taking part were Messrs. E. R. Kimber, F. B. Reip- 


A pleasant musicale was held at Mrs. J. M. Preston’s, 








linger, J. H. Avery, A. Colvin, members of the Silver Tone M. Alexandre Guilmant, of Paris, to give an organ recital 
Quartet and Glee Club. in his church, Trinity Lutheran, Pottsville, Pa., on Septem 
ber 21. 








Mrs. Edgar B. Judd, Miss Oria Hallock and Mrs. J. H. 
Snow were the soloists at the recent meeting of the Mon- 
day Club, Wellsville, N. Y. 


A program by the Juanita Glee Club, assisted by Miss 
Gertrude Henderson, Fred H. Oliphant and John Brower, 


was given in Joliet, Ill. Ardella Davis was the accom- 


panist. 
Mrs. A. J. F. Parker, director of the Ladies’ Musicale isi 
Club, of Galveston, Tex., will be an important factor in the 


musical work of October 19. The Union College Quartet, of Schenectady, N. Y.. 


composed of F. L. Greene, H. A. Barrett, J. H. Gutmann 


and R. H. Eames, has returned from a six weeks’ trip in 





The Ladies’ Musical Club, of Seattle, Wash., commenced -he Adirondacks. 
its tenth year by giving a large reception for Miss Katha- 


rine Hilke, of New York city. 


A recital was given last week by Dr. and Mrs. Gerrit 
: Smith, of New York, assisted by Mrs. Henry Burden, 
The musical department of the Emerson Club was enter- mezzo soprano, and Edwin L. Turnbull, violinist, at 
tained by Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Wells at their home on Cazenovia, N. Y. 
North Wall street, Joplin, Mo. eet 





—— The music committee of St. Paul's Church, Richmond, 


; > = Va., have secured the services of C. C. Crump for the 
A concert was given at Carthage, Mo., by Professor Cal- . : v I 


houn, assisted by Messrs. Ralph Wyle and Walter Wheatley 
and Miss Rosine Morris, of Butler. 


ensuing year. Mr. Crump is well known as one of Rich 
mond’s best bass singers. 


At the Clinton Avenue M. E. Church, St. Paul, Minn., 
C. Hickenlooper, of Galveston, will organize a State mu- Miss Pearl Benham, soprano, assisted by C. G. Titcomb 
sical artist league on Music Day, October 19, at the great Miss Edith Montgomery, Mr. Baker and the Lienau 
State Fair, which occurs in Dallas, Tex. Orchestra, gave a concert 


Miss Leona Hawkins, assisted by Miss Whitinger, Prof 
D. T. Swihart, Chas. Babbett, Alma and Doss James, Bab 
bett’s and Ben Jones’ quartets, gave a piano recital in Odd 
Fellows’ Hall, Elwood, Ind 


Miss Myrtle Black, of Grove City, Pa., who has been 
taking a course of cornet instruction from Professor Par- 
sons, of New Castle, has returned home. 


Dr. and Mrs. C. C. McCloud gave a musicale at their as . 
: , bg ; Matthew Oliver, of Cincinnati, violin; Julia Scott, of 
home on Milam street, Shreveport, La. Otto Poleman Mr 


; - i Paducah; 
and Miss Clara V. Prescott were the artists . 
violin, were the soloists at the musical given by Harry 


Henry Lupton, piano, and F. Fallenstine 
ae Pickering at Clarksville, Tenn 

Miss Blanche Williams, the pianist, assisted by Christian 
Oelschlagel and Miss Ethelyn Jackson, gave a concert at 
the Meriden Street M. E. Church, Anderson, Ind. 


A concert was given at Fairmount, W. Va., by Misses 
Jolliff and Black, Mrs. Reese, Miss Groppel, Miss Parker, 
Carney Christie, Mrs. Reese, Miss McKee, Miss Blanche 

Miss Mary Drake and Miss Margaret Humphreys, who Haymond and Dr. C. H. Duncan 
have charge of the music department of Jackson (Ga.) In- 


stitute, gave a recital in the institute chapel recently. 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. Pontius and daughter, of 
Dubuque, Ia.; Mrs. Nelle King Antibus and R. Russell 
Maxwell, of Mansfield, sang last week at a concert in the 


The new choral society now forming in Rockford, IIL, 
under Professor Torrens’ direction, is rapidly augmenting Methodist Episcopal church, Mansfield, Ohio 
in numbers, and is already said to exceed 100 voices. 


Matinee Musicale, 


includes four artists’ recitals. The en 


i are The prospectus of the Ladies’ 

At Trenton, N. J., the Y. M. C. A. will fit up a large 
room on the fourth floor of their building for musical pur- 
poses. Edward Dunham is leader of the orchestra. 30, will be a recital given by Mrs. Sanger Steele 


Lafayette, Ind., 
tertainment on president’s day, which occurs September 


Milton Baldwin gave a farewell concert in. Fremont, A concert at Salt Lake City, Utah, took place under the 
Neb., previous to his departure for Dallas, Tex., where he direction of Prof. J. K. Sullivan Miss Margie Louise 
Webber, Miss Olive Gray, Miss Sibyl Anderson and John 


Arthur Shepherd, accompanist 


has accepted the position of tenor soloist at the Cathedral. 
Robinson took part 


A lecture recital on American music was given at Pil- 
grim Congregational Church, Duluth, Minn., by Mrs. 
Stella Prince Stocker and Mrs. Emily Ellis Woodward, 
soprano. 


An impromptu musicale was held in the parlors of the 
Ocean View Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Songs were contributed 
by Mrs. George W. Bethel, contralto; William Richards, 
— basso; Harry Keeling, tenor, and Miss Fanny Fields. 


George P. Conde, who has filled the position of organist Siddites 
and leader of the choir of St. Mary’s Church, in Auburn, 
N. Y., has tendered his resignation and accepted a posi- 
tion in Buffalo. 


Those who took part in the musical exercises at the 
Teachers’ Institute, Mt. Vernon, Ind., were Miss Fannie 
Highman, Miss Maggie Mackey, Mrs. Peckinpaugh, Miss 
Aloise, Mrs. Calkins, Miss Maud Anderson, Miss Mabel 

Rev. J. H. Umbenhen has arranged with Prof. Harry og Miss Ruth Nepper, Miss Marie Caldwell, Mrs. D. 
Zehm, a graduate of the Leipsic Conservatory and pupil of . Barke r Will Weir, Miss E Eugenia panne, E. M Spen- 





























REDPATH GRAND CONCERT COMPANY, 


Martian Titus, Soprano. Marte Louise Crary, Contralto. E. C. Towne, Tenor. Cart Durrt, Bass. Hetew vow Furscn, Violinist. 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, ALrrep Rosensecker, Conductor. Soloists: Mme. Ragna Linné, William H. Sherwood, Heinrich Meyn. 


“CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pt Koper, Pianist. 














ST. LOUIS ADVERTISEMENTS. 














HOMER MOORE, Baritone, 
~1ttlttevewreee-3723 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. W eaiinies 


ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 
VOCAL CULTURE. ana 


Henneman Hall, 3723 Olive St.. ST. LOUIS. 





Misses SCHAEFER anv MILLER, 
Ensemble Pianists, 
3229 Pine Street, St. Louis. 


Mrs. KATE G. BROADDUS, 
Vocal Culture. 
Westmoreland Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


“ANDALUS 


Alfred 
Address orders to 












“CONSTANT.” 
“EVERMORE.” 


ST. LOUIS MUSIC CO., 


Order “Answer,” “You 
direct from us. 


MILTON B. GRIFFITH, Tenor. 


ORATORIO, SONG RECITALS, CONCERTS. 
1100 Olive St., St. Louis. 


CONCERT ORGANIST, 
Organ and Theory Lessons. 


ADDRESS :—— 
1232 Taylor Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


IAN SERENADE.” 


G. Robyn’s new great successes. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED. 


UHARLES GALLOWA 





#714, Pine Sree. St. Louis. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








cer, Jr., Mrs. Wolf, Mrs. Wade, Miss Grace Sands, Miss 
Wena Hemfling, Misses Hattie and Ruby Lowenhaupt, 
Miss Mary Foshee and Miss Ruth Rosenbaum 


Miss Dana Seltzer, Vern Myers, Mae Close, Mrs. 
Critchfield, Mr. Critchfield, Miss Grace Cline, of Chicago; 
Miss Bessie Hildebrant and Roscoe Skiles gave a musical 
in Mansfield, Ohio, at the residence of Mr. Holbrook 


The United Singers, of Burlington, Ia., who have been 
drilled by Prof. Otto Richter, gave a concert recently 
The soloists were Mrs. Rosa Werthmuller, Miss Grace 


Richter, Geo. W. Alfs, A. Olin and Miss Mary Rhys 


An informal musicale was held at the H. W. Blachley 
home, on West State street, Centreville, Ia. The Misses 
Kalbach, of Oskaloosa; Miss Olive Blachley, Tracy 
Blachley and Mrs. C. W. Vermilion were the soloists 


An excellent concert was given in the Christian Church, 
Bloomington, Ill, by Miss Grace Jenkins, Mrs. James 
Edgar Hill, John Jenkins, William Maxwell, Miss Ruth 
Fisk, Miss Kate Brown, Prof. Alex. Thompson and wife 


Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Dalton gave a musicale at their home 
on East Charles street, St. Joseph, Mo., on Tuesday evening, 
in honor of Miss Ireland, of Lexington, Mo. Miss Cundiff, 
Miss Rogers, Messrs. Preston Sterritt and J. H. Dalton as 


sisted 


Announcement is made of the opening of the music class 
of Miss Iva Cannon, September 4, at her home. No. 53 
Georgetown street, Lexington, Ky. Miss Cannon is one of 
Lexington’s most accomplished musicians, and as a teacher 


has achieved merited success 


\ musical was given at Mrs. G. Pfeifer’s, San Antonio, 
Tex., complimentary to Mrs. Lawrence, of Waco, and Miss 
Burgess, of Waggoner, Ind. Ter. Among those on the pro 
gram were Mr. and Mrs. Hesse, Mrs. Lawrence, Miss Bur 


gess, Mr. Dunlap and Miss Plessner 


Those who took part in the musical at the Presbyterian 
Church, Ligonier, Ind., were Mrs. Molen, of Tiffin, Ohio; 
Miss Gertrude Becker, of New York; Mrs. Mabel Botkin 
f Portland: Mr. Williams, 
f Detroit; Miss Mabel Treash and Mrs. Lou J. Dunning, 


Miss Clara Rose, of Chicago; 


of Ligonier 


Mrs. Annie Thomas, of Wilkesbarre, soprano; Miss 
Mary J. Williams, of Pittston, contralto; Joseph Williams, 
of Wilkesbarre, tenor, and Prof. Henry Harris, of West 
Pittson, basso, constitute the Celtic-American Quartet, a 
new musical organization which intends to bid for public 


favor in Northeastern Pennsylvania 


A concert was given in the Second Presbyterian Church 
Middletown, N. Y 
assisted by the quartet from the First Congregational 
Church and a selected orchestra, with W. J. Stevens at the 
Misses Bertha Morgans, Cornelia W. Marvin and 


R. Brewster Beattie were the soloists 


September 5, by the quartet choir, 


organ 


4 musical entertainment was given at the Mason 
Home, Grand Rapids, Mich., under the direction of Miss 
E. M. Bluemm, of 53 South Lane avenue, assisted by F. M 
Briggs, C. W. Bluemm, A. Phillips, G. B. Butkau, Eddie 
Ewie, Charles Fielder, Mrs. Ward, Miss Nellie Shanahan, 
Miss Bertha Pearl and Miss Mamie Mencer 


The Des Moines, Ia., Auditorium was dedicated by a 
concert, under the direction of C. M. Keeler. May Howell 
Stowell, Arthur Heft, W. H. Heighton, accompanied by 








For Engagements address CHARLES 


JOSEFFY 


F. TRETBAR, sTEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK, 


Mrs. Burnham, and Grant Hadley were the soloists. The 
orchestra was directed by C. W. Dalbey. There were two 
folksongs by Swedish singers, directed by C. J. Lundberg 


A concert was given at the Baptist Church, Amenia 
N. Y., under the direction of Mrs. R. H. James, organist 
Those who took part were Mrs. A. E. Conklin, soprano; 
Miss Galbraith, contralto; Miss Fredrica Banks, soprano; 
Harry B. Morgan and J. Allen, violin; Mrs. J. Allen 
mandolin, and Misses Bessie Willson and Clara B. Mor 


gan, piano 


At Madame Heine’s Academy of Music, Pensacola, 
Fla.. Madame Heine, Miss Florence Heinberg, Miss Sarah 
Heinberg, Mr. Hayes, Miss Rosebud Leonard, Miss Ada 
Rosasco, Mrs. J. C. Pebley, Miss Ida Piaggio, Miss Nellie 
3urrow, Miss E. M. Heine, Miss Isabel Quina, Paul Jones 
and Messrs. Cressap, Dorr and Anderson took part in a 


concert 


At Owensboro, Ky., an organization is being formed to 
promote and extend the vocal musical talent of the city and 
to entertain and instruct the public. It is the purpose of the 
club to give a music festival the coming fall and to repeat 


Officers of the proposed club are J 


this at least annually 
H. Hickman, president; Mrs. Elizabeth C 
L. J. Quigley, assistant director; Miss Ermine Monarch 


Latta, director ; 
secretary and treasurer 


The Des Moines (la.) Leader announces that Alsbury’s 
symphonic oratorio, “Crucifixion and Resurrection of 
Christ,” is completed for solos, chorus and grand orchestra. 
Mr. Alsbury has been two years composing this work. The 
choruses in the first part are written for male voices. The 
composer has combined the symphony and oratorio, treat 
ing the orchestra as a symphony and the singing part as an 


oratorio Arrangements are being mad¢ to give it per 


formance the latter part of the coming winter 


A Peace Conference Musicale. 


rhe night of June 28 Edward Zeldenrust, the Dutch 


Nanist and Herwe zh V n Ende the violin virtuoso, of ser 
I z t 
the 


lin, were the principal participants in a musicale given by 


American delegation to the Peace Conference at T} 


Hague The entertainment was a compiete success, and 


these distinguished artists received an ovation 


Italian Royal March. 


nument was unveiled August 13, at La Morra 

Picdment, e€ memory Giuscp2e Gab 
r<é 

poser of the march which is now known as the “Royal 


March.” 


title from the order of Victor Emmanuel that it was to be 


It was composed in 1832, and derives its present 


played when the king was present at military manceuvres 


prescnt it is used on public occasions when th 


cr quect ire present 


Orange. 


\fter a two years’ intermission the old Roman theatre 
Orange was the scene ci a pertormance o! a Greek pl y 
b he sts f the ¢ nedie Francaise and the Od on 


The play selected was the “Alcestis” of Euripides, with the 


music from Gluck’s Alceste.” In addition there were 
given the “Hymn to Pallas Athéne,” by Saint-Saéns; th 
stanzas from Gounod’s “Sapho,” and the hymn “La corp 


santo,” by Mistral, the great Provencal poet, who was 


himself present 


Cimarosa, 


The centenary of the death of Cimarosa will be celebrated 


at his native town of Aversa. The Naples Conservatory 


of which Cimarosa was a pupil, takes an active part in the 


organization. Verdi is one of the honorary presidents, but 


Rosano, deputy of Aversa, and Platania, director of th 
Conservatory of Naples, are the active members of the 


committee. The monument to be erected to the composer 


I] Matrimonio Segreto,” designed by Francisco Jerace, will 


be erected in one of the public squares of Aversa 


From Paris. 


GETTING AWAY FROM ROUTINI 


PARIS, August 3 ls) 


he love the United States one must know its educators 
Even in the musical life, the most badly organized 
(rather the least organized) of its instructions, a profound 
admiration and appreciation of the work of its teachers are 
merited 

Nobody on this side of the water has the sl gihitest con 
ception of the immense territory of idea that is being cov 
ered and the intense, almost feverish, search after progress 
and advancement that is seething among our music teach 
ers 

They do not realize it themselves, for the movement is 
} 


not a legitimate search after truth in the abstract, but a 


mad competition of ambitions. Each one is doing so much 


that the other is pushed outward and onward unconsciously 


and so the movement masses. It is both beautiful and w 
derful. It is certainly inspiring 

Abstract truth will one day burst out of it all, and it will 
be a revelation 

To keep out of ruts, to avoid routine, to keep agitating the 
brushwood, that the road be not blocked before them, seems 
to be the universal desire 


With this strong and general desire it is most astonish 


ing that some of them do not use more ini in proced 


ure; that is, open up more avenues to exposure of what 


they are really accomplishing to the eyes of the world 
Here is where the monotony exists in spite of or unknown 
to them 


Their concerts are all surging their teaching is all 


] 


throat,”’ their talk all “‘making of voices 











Why is all work focussed upon the vocal cords, and all 
exposition that which the vocal cords can d 

The voice the voice the voice the voice ts Size ts ta 
cility, its compass, its high note, its low note, its—especially 

size of later days in most cases to the exclusion of idea 
of quality or timbre, which is the mimnu ive germ in 
the whole list of vocal values 

4 girl out of the midst of her rehearsals for a st er 
gagement tells how delighted she is with her ro t gives 
opportunity for some showy singing 

After a highly emoti g a girl collapses with the 
exclamation that it " ce lo breath to rry 
over that trill! One speaks of the number of high notes 
in an opera, another of the number of solos Ask a singer 


to tell you the story of an opera al d he or she nvariably 
falls into descriptions of certain solo passages An ac 
tual case is of a girl wl having sung in “7 “ 
years, and could not tell the story, excused herself on the 
plea that when not actually singing she was “in the green 
room having fun It was all right that she should 
urse bu what w oe teacher é ne during the 
studio hours? One says Study acting! Why, we do 
that on the stage when we ge n Another, facing a dé 


but, takes a smattering of the language required for that 


occasion 


So on and so on, always and ever, the voice the sok 
consideration; no realizing sense of the number of things 
which go to make impersonation (even off the stage) 
every one of which is important as the actual vocal work 
without which, in fact, the vocal part fails to carry 

Ot course, one cannot sing without singing; to sing a 
voice must be trained to its ghest possible power ol 
execution but what is singing after all in relation to 
expressiot Only the starting point—t! f W 
makes expression possible vocally, musically, rather than 


in conversation or reading 
What would we think of a in wl bought race! 
her hoofs only? Suppose a person should go around 


mumbling incoherent phrases with dull tongue, blank tac 


and wooden body, words and phrases wl had no bear 
ing to each other and which failed to nvey any 
ing to hearers? What would be thought I person 
were the voice ever so beautiful or well modulated 

To Say that the cas« s similar with n st singers, even 
those playing upon the stage, would not be stating the 


case too strongly 


e actual singing, there must be clear and ex 


Besides tl 


pressive wording, expressive action of face and body, a 


technical musical knowledge of the work literary knowl 


RECITAL TOUR, —=— 


=~ 1899 and 1900. 


or L. M. RUBEN, METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK, 
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edge, interpretation, conviction; above all, conviction as 
to the intention of the character drawn. How can a per- 
son have conviction who does not know what she is talk- 
ing about? How can an audience be convinced when 
the people do not know what she is talking about? 

One great hindrance to getting out of routine is the 
fact that teachers take their own estimate as the gospel or 
certificate of advancement. Another is that they are al- 
lowed to do so. 

Yet nothing on earth is so weak as self-estimate, and 
outside of the vocal profession no one dare use it as a 
Singers give themselves 
Teachers 


means of conviction of worth. 
wholesale praise in the most barefaced manner. 
generally modify it by: 

“Tt is not because they are my girls.” 
I am prejudiced.” “It is not because I taught them,” &c., 


that I do say no other girls sing as mine do; that there are 


“Tt is not because 


no such auditions as mine; no such audiences as mine. I 
make singers such as nobody else makes. 

For what reason do you say it then? 

Well, it is so, anyway. 

Who says so? 

I do. 

What else would you say? What else could you say in 
the name of human nature? You think so, of course; you 
think so; what other way could or would you thinks 

But is the evidence unprejudiced? Does the teacher’s 
saying so make it so? 

Were you to hear these identical expressions from some 
hundred teachers a week, of all grades, degrees, catego- 
ries, good, bad and indifferent, and all with the same 
earnestness and certainly of self-supremacy, you would 
begin to learn the value of the statements. 

Nothing in reason is so weak as a commendatory state- 
ment as to self—nothing. As before remarked, it is a vocal- 


ist’s weakness. 


This leads to suggestion of a feature which might well 
be introduced into studio work, namely, a jury system of 
judging work done at lesson hour, at close of a certain 
section of work, or at public audition. 

This means the presence of three or four people of 
knowledge, authority and honorability, who should dis- 
cuss and express opinion in regard to the work done, in 
presence of teacher and pupils, the result to be printed and 
sent broadcast. 

lf the work is such as teachers describe, it certainly 
would benefit all to hear of it, and do that teacher im- 
measurable good. The fearless teacher, certain that “it is 
so,” could not fear any such, and the fear of the others 
would be their own condemnation 

Teachers’ concerts, as they are with their parallel feat- 
ures and interminable programs, all faultily faultless, are 
monotonously monotonous to an outsider, who, after all, 
is the one to be attracted. Is it not from outsiders that 
pupils come? 

Why not have also an audition in which attention shall 
be focussed upon language alone, for instance? Why not 
an audition of French songs alone, with a French jury to 
pass upon the work? Why not, then, a German, Italian, 
or English session; also with a jury and proper proclama- 
tion of results? 

An audition of the compositions of one certain composer 
who should be present to suggest his or her meaning and 
to show how near or how far the pupils had come to his 
conception would be a novelty. It would be then interesting 
to have five or six advanced pupils study alone and make 
up their own minds as to the interpretation of a certain 
piece without suggestion from the teacher, followed by a 
visit of the composer to test the experiment. 

Composers would be only too glad of the drawing of in- 
terest to a salable ware, and would ask nothing better than 





~ = 
Pupils in Dresden. 
The only teacher of the Leschetizky Method in Dresden ; able 


also to instruct in English, French or German; will receive 
a limited number of earnest pupils 


ADDRESS— 
Piano School for the Leschetizky Method, 
Prager Strasse, 251, 


ARRIE BRIDEWELL, 


CONTRALTO. 
For Dates and Terms apply to 


EMILE LEVY, 141 & 143 Fifth Ave. New York City. 
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TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorio—WVocal fnstruction. 


STUDIO: 
126 WEST.66th°STREET, NEW YORK 


to be present. A New York composer gaining attention in 
this way, a Philadelphia writer would soon be asking for 
the privilege of attendance and so on. 

The entire class to sing the same song or aria, showing 
the imprint of the teacher over temperament, or vice versa, 
would be a new feature also. 

An ensemble performance by every member of the studio 
with a man like Mr. Chapman to step in and say what he 
thought of the performance would be quite in line with 
what should be expected of a class of musicians. 

A hearing of songs with regard to facial 
alone, a class showing how they could sing without ac- 
companiment (a most useful, beautiful and almost dead 
art), an audition of work committed to memory, of stories 
of operas with illustrations, sight reading or solfége tests, 
all could be applied to create rapid progress in the parallel 
lines absolutely necessary to an accomplished vocalist, and 
at the same time create propaganda for the various 
studios, such as no other means could procure. 

Why not try some of these things? 

One thing in regard to such auditions, however. All 
the pupils in the studio should take some part, according to 
their advancement. 

This thing of picking out Miss X and Miss Y and Miss 
A to show off on occasion the work done by a teacher is 
all false and should be put a stop to. Generally these three 
or four girls are endowed by nature and would make a 
good showing if they never met that teacher. The singing 
of a scale or the declamation of a verse to be sung is just 
as important as the singing of a big aria with a big voice 
The perfection of pupils in them is equally worthy of rep 
resentation. There should be no “corners” in a studio. 
The teacher is there to teach. If any pupils are unteachable 
they should be sent home. 

There is altogether too much show off work in all studios. 

In any case there is no need of any class falling into rut 
work or of any teacher’s complaining of routine. The pos- 
sibilities of invention are limitless. American teachers are 
sufficiently wide-awake to utilize them. 


expression 


a 








The Castle Square Opera Company. 


HE Castle Square Opera Company’s series of “Die 
Meistersinger” performances, which will begin at the 
American Theatre October 2, will enlist the services of 200 
people, including a cast of twenty-four principals, the reg- 
ular chorus of sixty, an auxiliary chorus of forty and 
group of supernumaries. The scenic investure and sar- 
torial accessories of the last act, in which occurs the pro- 
cession of the guilds, will eclipse in point of beauty all pre- 
vious productions at this theatre. The tailors, 
bakers, &c., who comprise the guilds, will be represented 
by the auxiliary chorus. 


a 


ce »bblers, 


Its members have been selected 
from the church choirs and singing societies of this city 
Rehearsals of the two choruses are progressing daily. The 
principals will begin active preparations next Tuesday. The 
subscription sale of seats for the third season of opera in 
English will begin Thursday, September 21, at 9 o'clock. 

Mme. Marie Mattfeld, who was for three years a mem- 
ber of the Damrosch Opera Company, and was for the past 
two seasons prominent in the organization headed by Mme. 
Melba, has joined the Castle Square Opera Company. Mme. 
Mattfeld will make her first appearance October 2 as Mag- 
dalene in the American Theatre production of “Die Meis- 
tersinger.’”” Miss Belle D’Arcy, late of Daly’s Theatre, is 
another addition to the forces. The recent engagement of 
Miss Mary Linck as prima donna contralto, and Miss Bessie 
Tannehill as character comedienne, practically completes 
the personnel of the organization. 





Eugen d’ Albert. 
The composer-pianist Eugen d’Albert has completed a 
one-act music drama, “Kain.” 








Address : 


Mrs. L. P. Morrill. 


RS. L. P. MORRILL, whos 
front page of THe Musicat Courier this week, 


portrait occupies the 
has formerly been identified with the musical life of Bos- 
ton and New England as a successful vocal teacher. But 
now Mrs. Morrill has taken up New 
York, where she will undoubtedly make for herself the 


her residence in 
position that belongs to her as one of the leading vocal 
teachers of the present time. 

Mrs. Morrill is a woman of distinguished ancestry, be 
ing directly descended from one of the first Governors of 
Massachusetts, and in her bearing and manner shows her 
distinguished lineage. She womanly 
with the sympathy, refinement, intelligence and culture so 


is a most woman, 
attractive wherever seen. 

In making the change to a larger city, Mrs. Morrill was 
actuated by a desire to be in a position where she could 
advance her pupils more readily when they were ready for 
The opportunities for concert work, church 
broader 


public work. 
engagements, teachers’ positions are on a much 
and larger scale in New York than in any other city in this 
country. Morrill has led the 
way, a way which her pupils are all in accord with 

Morrill said she 


Appreciating this fact, Mrs 


In an interview some years since Mrs 
could not help teaching; that had 
fund of knowledge and original ideas of what good teach 


she an inexhaustible 


ing means, and all who have been brought into contact 
with her must echo her words. She certainly understands 
been 


the art of teaching to perfection; her work has SO 


thorough and of such excellent quality that as one of the 
at the head of 


churches, 


results she has been occupying positions 


schools, as soloist in as concert 


colleges, 
singer—in fact, her pupils are successes in whatever posi 
tion they may chance to be placed 

One thing that speaks volumes for Mrs 
sonality is that her pupils are all her warm friends, per 


Morrill’s per 
fectly devoted to her and enthusiastic to a degree about 
her method of teaching. She has been warmly welcomed 
to this city by many former pupils who live here, and who 
are congratulating themselves on the opportunity of re« 
newing their lessons with her 

Recently, while visiting Nantucket, Mrs. Morrill 
asked to sing, quite informally; that is, there had been no 
After she sung there 
all of 


Afterward 


was 


preparation of any kind for music 
was such enthusiasm from the 
strangers to her, that she sang several songs 


audience, them 


she congratulated, complimented and 
thanked for her superb singing 
sician in a Western city, said “she had never heard such 
finish, style and perfect method.” 

Mrs. Morrill advocates American study for 
students. That her pupils agree with her is proved by 


the fact that several who went abroad to study have, after 


was personally 


One lady, a leading mu 
American 


one or two years, returned to her as embodying all that is 
best in teaching 

Mrs. Morrill has taken a large suite of rooms at the 
Chelsea, 222 West ( th New York city 
one of the most central locations in the city. The studio 
idapted 


Twenty ird street 


is of fine proportions, high ceiling, and specially 
for singing. It is arranged 
artistic manner, and will be one of the handsomest studios 
in the city. The views from north, south and west win 
dows is unsurpassed Mrs. Morril 
ready to receive pupils, several of her former pupils hav 


Saturdays she will be in 


in a most picturesque and 


for beauty is now 


ing already engaged lessons 
Boston, where the entire day will be occupied in teaching 


Verdi’s Niece Married. 


Signorina Giuseppina Carrare, the niece of Verdi, who 


has hitherto presided over his household, was lately mar 
ried to Italo Ricci, of Genoa, a lieutenant in the navy 


JOSEPHINE S.—, 


JACOBY, 


CONTRALTO. 


104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 
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| CHICAGO CONSERVATORY, Auditorium Bidg., Chicago. 


MARGUERITE Concerts, Recitals aad Oratorio. 


HALL, 


Mezzo-Soprano Contralto. 
Address : THE BROADWAY, 1425 Broadway, New York. 
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William M. Stevenson. 
ILLIAM M. STEVENSON, of Pittsburg, Pa., has 


just returned from his vacation. He was so busy 
with pupils that he was obliged to teach until July 28, so 
He has passed the 


that his holiday was shorter than usual 
month of August at Chautauqua, N. Y., and Atlantic City, 
N. J. He began teaching on the 6th, and, as usual, has a 
large class. In addition to teaching, Mr. Stevenson is 
organist of a large church, where the music is one of the 
special features. 

All of Mr. Stevenson’s pupils who studied with him 
last year have returned, and he has had so many appli- 
cations for hours that it looks as if he would have more 
than he could possibly do 

For the past two years THE MusicaL Courier has sent 
a representative to Pittsburg to attend the pupils’ recitals 
which have been given in Carnegie Hall during May, and 
upon both occasions has been able to speak in the highest 
and most flattering terms of the work done by both teacher 
and pupils. That Mr. Stevenson works hard for the suc 
cess of his pupils goes without saying, for his whole heart 
He has made the position he 
When such 


and soul are in his work 
on cupies to-day entirely by his own efforts 
determination to reach the top of the ladder is shown there 
is seldom a failure. Mr. Stevenson found the right method 
of singing, and all he has to do is to impart that method 
to his pupils, which he certainly does with the greatest 
ease and success. His “method” is his own, compiled 
from the various teachers with whom he studied and from 
his own investigations into the subject. He teaches each 
pupil as an individual; he has no fads; he does his work 
in a thoroughly straightforward manner, that brings the 
best sort of results As has been said before, “Voice pro 
duction that is developing and giving a pupil the use of 
whatever talent they possess is his special work.” 

Mr. Stevenson is so quiet, modest and unassuming in 
manner that it is difficult to believe what successful pupils 
he has sent forth Among those who are occupying 
positions as church and concert soloists may be men 
tioned Mrs. Helen Logsdon Gilmore, the well-known 
soprano, soloist in the Presbyterian Church, New Castle, 
Pa.; Miss Callie O'Neil soprano, Fayette City; Miss 
Mary B. Gabler, soprano, Brownsville; Miss Emma R 
Griffiths, soprano, Allegheny; Miss Gertrude Schumann, 
Miss Mary Smith, contralto, Pitts 
burg; Miss Celia Davis, contralto, Allegheny; Miss 
Katherine Erisman, contralto, Pittsburg; Walter A 
Marsh, tenor, Pittsburg; James Laubie, tenor, Pittsburg; 
Ernest Payne, tenor, Crafton; W. M. Wilson, tenor, 
Donald A. Chalmers, bass, Pittsburg; Chas 
Edward L. Murphy, bass, 


contralto, Allegheny 


Homestead; 
F. Harris, bass, Pittsburg; 
Lee, Mass., and Guy M. Gray, bass, Pittsburg 

Mr. Stevenson stands in the front rank of teachers to 
day. His experience, his constant study, his life work, 
have brought him to the position he now occupies. His 
work stands for itself; it shows what he has accom 
plished and that he understands his art and himself thor 
oughly. Having found the right way, he held to it, and 
led others in that way 


Mame. De Vere Returns. 


Madame De Vere returned from Europe last week on 
the steamer Ems. She was accompanied by her husband 
On the 14th and 15th she will be the star at the Musical 
Festival at Cortland, N. Y. This season she will be heard 


in concerts only 


Miss Florence A. Paine, a vice-president of the N. Y 
S. M. T. A. for Dutchess County, and teacher of music at 
the Hotchkiss Military Academy, Lakeville, Conn., was 
married August 30, at her home, Millerton, N. Y., to 
George William Thompson, of Owego, N. Y After a 
bridal tour through the Canadian Provinces, Mr. and Mrs 
Thompson will make their residence in Owego 
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Theodore Van Yorx. 

HEODORE VAN YOR\X, the tenor, after a vacation 
T spent in the Berkshire Hills, has returned to his 
studio, No. 6 East Seventeenth street, eager for the work 
before him. The season which is about to begin will 
prove, he thinks, the busiest and most successful one he 
has ever had. Already he has made a large number of 
bookirgs with societies in different parts of the country 
One of his engagements is to sing in the Worcester Fes 
tival this month. He will sing in “Lily Nymph,” by 
Chadwick, September 27, and will be the tenor soloist in 





THEODORE VAN YORX 


the orchestral concert September 29, when Madame Sem 
occasion Mr. Van Yorx will 
L’ Afri- 


brich will appear. On thi 
sing the aria, “O Paradis,” from Meyerbeer’s 
Lime 

From a huge batch of notices which this admired tenor 
has received the following are taken at random: 

Mr. Van Yorx gave his work with surpassing skill. He is master 
f articulation and sings with much fervor. He is a most delightfu 
tenor and wor an enthusiastic recognition last night Reading (Pa 
Daily Times and Dispatch 

Van Yorx has a powerful voice, sweet and of excellent timbre 


its uppér register.—Montreal Gazette (Canada) 


Mr. Van Yorx has a pure, sympathetic voice, full, rich and vibrant 
He sings with fine method and expression and a clear insight int 


dramatic values.—Portland (Me.) Daily Eastern Argus 


Mr. Van Yorx is an artist of heart and soul. He sang as but few 
men can sing. His song seemed his soul expression, so spontaneous 
so deeply passionate, so passing beautiful 

His voice, so melodious, so full of harmony, so rich and clear 
seemed like the music of some finely attuned harp touched by the 


master’s hand.—Waterbury (Conn.) Republican 


In “Crusaders” Mr. Van Yorx did fine dramatic work and sang 


with great spirit.—Springfield (Mass.) Union 


In Bruch’s “Arminius” Mr. Van Yorx sustained the tenor role 


admirably and received an ovation at the end of his aria, “Oh, Days 


{ Grief.”"—New Haven Union 

Mr. Van Yorx displayed a fine tenor voice His singing of 
Watchman, Will the Night Soon Pass?” completely captivated the 
audience.—Ottawa Free Press 
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Boston Music Notes. 


BOSTON, Mass., September 8, 1800 


HARLES R,. ADAMS will return to Boston on the 
25th of this month, and will resume teaching on th« 
26th. 
Norman McLeod has returned t 
his studio in the Music Hall Building on the 20th. Mr 


McLeod is one of the few 


town, and will open 


singing teachers in Boston 


whose time during the season is all taken, and is to be 
congratulated on the public success of so many of his 
pupils, many of whom are our most prominent singers 
Frederick Smith, the Boston tenor, returned from his 
vacation this week, and resumed his position in the quar 
Horatio Parker, the 


tet at Trinity on Sunday rganist of 


[rinity, remains abroad a few weeks longer to conduct his 
“Hora Novissima” at the Worcester (England) Festival 
Mr. Smith gained great distinction by his fine work in 


oratoria last season, and already has many engagements 
booked for the coming winter He is a most reliable 
artist 

The Faelten Pianoforte School opens Monday, Septem 
ber 11, with a greatly increased attendance over previous 
years 

Miss Aagot Lunde is at York Beach, Me. She will re 
sume teaching in Worcester next month 

Mrs. Carrie King Hunt has returned from Beach Bluffs 
I the Knowles 
suilding, Worcester. She anticipates a busy year, as, 
Friday Morn 


o considerable work with the 


and resumed teaching at her studio 


besides taking an active part in the 


} 
; ‘ 


ng Club, she expects to « 


Chromatic Club, of Boston prominent club of musical 


people. She will probably give a program at one of their 
morning concerts this winter. Mrs. Hunt will also con 
her musical lectures to pupils and friends and has 


one upon the use of the pedal in preparation now 

The Choir Journal makes its periodical appearance, this 
time with a Thanksgiving anthem, “Come, Ye Thankful 
People 2) by Brackett, and a response, “Hear Us © 
Father,” by Holz. Many interesting things are promised 
in the near future, among them being a photograph of the 
new Welsh composer, Bryceson Treharne, which will be 
published, with a short sketch of his life, in the next num 
ber of the Journal. Mr. Treharne’s songs, “The Heavenly 
“Missic Dreamland,” &c., have 


already made his name familiar to American singers and 


Dream,” “Sailing to 


musicians 


The fall term of the eleventh year of the Copley Square 
School in the Pierce Building opens September 11. Mrs 
Katherine Frances Barnard is principal of th hool 


At Pigeon Cove Miss Maguire, Miss Helen Shorey 
Miss Gertrude Todd, Miss Jones, Henry P. Mason and 
Miss Florence Marston True took part in a recent concert 

Charles H. Bennett, accompanied on the piano by Mrs 
George W. Keeseman, sang at the musical given by Mrs 
\. B. Valentine at Bennington, Vt 

The quartet of the First Congregational Church, Dan 
bury, Conn., has been engaged to sing the “Persian Gar 
den” at New Canaan in September for the benefit of the 
The quartet consists of Mrs. F. S. Ward 
Miss Mary E. Allen, contralto; Carroll D 
Wildman, bass Edgar C 


public library 
well, soprano; 
Ryder, tenor, and Frank | 
Sherwood will be the pianist 

A concert was given at Woodmont, Conn., under the 
uuspices of the Woodmont Orchestra, which is composed 
of Frederick T. Jarman, of Hartford; Eugene Walker, of 
Hartford; W. Perry Hatch, and Otto Ludwig Helmann 
of New York They were assisted by other Hartford 
talent, Newton H. Larkum, Arthur W. Booth and How 
ard H. Worthington 

An organ recital was given in the Congregational 
Church Chester, Vt., by Mrs. Fannie D. Odlin, of Con 
cord, assisted by A. F. Nevers, of that city Miss Ada 
Belle Crockett, of Haverhill, Mass Mrs. C. W. Scribner 
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of Raymond; Mrs. C. C. Russell, of Sandown, and Wal- 
ter I. Martin, of Chester, assisted. 

\ quartet composed of Miss Annie Hurley, Mrs. Mc- 
Hugh, W. E. McNulty and Albert Pooler went from Ban- 


gor, Me., to Dexter, to sing at the services in the Cath- 
olic Church. Ella F. Conners, organist in St. John’s Cath- 
ic Church, Bangor, accompanied the singers 


Miss Ann Saabin gave a musicale recently at her home on 
Me. 
Misses 
Alice 
Hathaway, 
Messrs. 


Belfast Road, Rockland, 
The chorus consisting of 
Gerturde Sperry, 
Busly, Bertha 


Annie Kimball, 


Snow, Abbie 
Warriner, Esther Cas- 
Florence Porter, 
Hathaway, 


Florence 
Burbank, 
sirdie 
Ritchie, 


Ww ell, 


Genette and 


Moore. Sperry, Kieth and Hitchcock sang at the Universal 
Church, Springfield, August 31. The ushers were Ray 
W. Porter, Ralph A. Fosket and Edward W. Hathaway. 


Miss Hoyt, Miss Gardner, Miss Borey, Mr. Schneck, Mr. 
Miss Newport and Mr. Griswold took part in a 


Gloucester. 


Maynard, 
musical at 


Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Landry, Miss Mabel Barker and J. D 
Ouellette, all of Montreal, gave a musicale at St. Johns- 
bury, Vt 

C. I. Webster, of East Orange, N. J.; C. A. Fowler, of 
Lebanon; Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Jackman, of Penacook, and 
FE. H. Flanders, of Hyde Park, Mass., in addition to the 
efficient ed of the church, sang at the Congregational 
Church, Boscawen, N. H., during “Old Home Week.” 

Mr. and Mrs. P. M. Meldon and Miss Valiquette gave a 


Mrs 


Jameson, 


Vt Chere vocal solos by 
McIntyre, Mrs. Dunton, Mrs. Paulson and Mr 
a violin solo by Mr. Estabrook and a mandolin and guitar 


Miss Farmer and Miss Carlton. Mrs. Meldon and 


musical at Rutland, were 


duet by 


Mr. Mietzke played a piano duet 

Walter E. Colton, a violinist, of Exeter, N. H., played at 
an entertainment in Stratham, September 1 

Robert B. Keyes, teacher of violin, at New London, 


Conn., resumed September 9 
P. H. Buechler and others have established the Beethoven 
Conservatory of Music at 225 North Main street, Brockton 
It is announced that Jules Jordan, of Providence, R. I., 
planning a musical festival for Burlington, Vt., in Sep- 


tember, which, if successful, will become an annual affair 
He wants a chorus of 100 voices or more from Burlington, 
and will bring first-class .soloists and orchestra with him 
‘The Creation” is one of the works he intends giving. 
Everett E. Truette 
The sale of seats for the Boston Symphony Orchestra is 
announced, and continuing through 


the 


has returned to the city 


beginning September 25 


week 


Mrs 
Temple 


has been engaged to sing 
for the 


of Brooklyn, 


Keap 


Alex. Rihm, 


in Elohim, street, Brooklyn, Jewish 


holidays 


Miss Mary 
played her teacher’s 
accompaniment 
occasion), at the 
cert a fortnight ago. Mr. Froehlich 
Miss Henry’s special use, and the 
playing was a compliment for both teacher and player. 


Prof. Severin Froehlich’s pupil, Henry, a 
“Fantaisie 
(espe- 
Kaltenborn con- 
for 


success attending her 


violinist of superior merit, 
Scotch Airs,” orchestral 
cially arranged for the 


with 


on 


orchestrated it 


Belle Newport has done much singing the past summer, 
Richfield Springs, in the Kaltenborn 
at the Seacliff Yachting Club, 
This is small for the 


more especially at 


and Sousa concerts; also 


realizing greatest success wonder, 
r possesses a sympathetic voice and pleasing per- 


She wins her hearers 


fair singe 
seins tall and divinely fair 


She will be under the Wolfsohn management the 


sonality, 
at once 


coming season. 


Opera, 


OIRECTION: 





-» Song Recitals 
MAUD PRATT-CHASE, 


Dramatic Soprano. 


HARRY LUCIUS CHASE, 


Baritone. 


VICTOR THRANE, 
33 Union Square, West, New York. 


Fr w. Wodell, Sscten. 


INGERS there be who cannot teach, 
cannot sing. Occasionally the man 
found who can and does both sing well and teach success- 
fully. Mr. F. W. Wodell, baritone, Pierce Building, Bos 
ton, belongs to the last mentioned class. 

During the summer just closed he gave recitals and sang 
at ae in Kingston and Hamilton, Ontario, Maple- 
H., and Pittsfield, Mass., and the verdict of au- 
ddomeett eh critics was unanimous and 
A Hamilton paper said: “Throughout the recital Mr. Wo- 
dell showed the clear-cut articulation and free tones of the 
finished singer.”” A Kingston paper remarked: “Gifted nat 
urally with a voice of considerable power, Mr. Wodell has, 
by the aid of that art of which he is an acknowledged mas 
ter, converted it into an instrument flexible, and altogether 


and teachers who 


or woman is 


wood, 


even enthusiastic. 


pleasing, for the expression of every musical thought or 
spiritual emotion.”” The Boston Home Journal said: “Mr 
Wodell possesses a baritone voice of sympathetic quality, 


and sings with genuine lyric power and passion, showing 
the of the 


critical observations 


but temperament artist.” 
the 


his pupils, 


not only the training, 


Equally appreciative have been 


upon the singing of some of among whom are 


several church, concert and oratorio singers, and directors 
of music in leading churches of the country 

As Mr. Wodell 
high class programs with genuine 
cital 
brose, 


weeks 
At 
at Hamilton he had for his accompanist Paul Am 
a clever New York musician, and the recital was 
by the of the He 
not therefore a teacher who is teaching because his career 


noted, has within a few sung 


success. his re 


attended leading musicians city is 


as a public singer is ended. He is teaching because he has 


special gifts for the work and has a genuine passion for 
bringing out voices 

Naturally the declarations of such an artist upon voice 
questions carry weight. 

It is interesting to cull from a recent pamphlet by Mr 
Wodell some concentrated wisdom concerning the 


and singing: 


voice 


“The sensuously beautiful tone is a source of delight to 

singer as well as hearer. 
Jeauty of tone and ease of production always go to 

gether 

‘To sing with expression you must have freedom of 
the vocal instrument 

‘To the public singer only that tone is valuable whi 
heard by his audience 

“If a tone is not beautiful the less you hear of it the 
better. 

“Only that tone is really ‘tone’ which is of good quality 


‘To secure an intense soft tone which will ‘carry,’ there 
must be an energetic support of the tone at the right place 
‘The cause of weak middle notes is to be found, not at 


the point of weakness, but in wrong production of tones 


below or above that pitch 


“If you cannot reach the reasonable limit of high pitch 
for your class of voice without undue effort the proba 
bility is that you are singing your upper middle notes 


wrongly.” 


Among the musical people who returned from Europe on 
Wednesday were: A. Buzzi-Peccia, of the 
of Music; S of Chicago; Che 


the Ems last 


Chocago College Jeannota, 


valier De Bernes, baritone, of Milan, and Mr. Sapio and 
Mrs Sapio 

William H. Barber, the pianist, gave a recital at “Sea 
Breeze,” near Narragansett Pier, August 16, and played 
compositions by Mozart, Stavenhagen, Grieg, Chopin and 
Liszt. Mr. Barber was assisted by Miss Akers and Philip 
Coudert 


Concerts 
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The Clavier in the New England 
Conservatory. 


HE New England Conservatory of Music, George W 
Chadwick director, has determined to use in that in 
stitution the Virgil Practice Clavier. The matter is ex 


plained in this announcement, which is made by the officers 
of the conservatory : 

After a careful investigation of the actual results obtained, 
the New of Music 
establish a department of foundation technical training for 


Engiand Conservatory has arranged 


the piano, embracing the theories of A. K. Virgil, inventor 


of the Practice Clavier 

The unqualified indorsement and success of Mr. Virgil’s 
labors in London and Berlin during the past three years, 
together with the ever-widening success and scope of his 


work in America, has amply demonstrated the value of his 


method and commands a thoughtful and searching investi 
gation of its merits on the part of all earnest hers and 


students of music. 


The midsummer session given in this institution during 
July and August by Mr. Virgil was largely attended, and 
chiefly by teachers of wide experience, all of whom ex 
pressed themselves at the close as amply repaid for the 
expense and effort necessary to take advantage of the 
course. 

The constantly increasing demand from numerous 


sources that the New England Conservatory of Music pro 


vide a complete course in the Virgil Clavier Method, to 
gether with a realization of the actual benefits to be de 
rived, has led us to arrange for its permanent introduc 
tion 3eginning with the fall term, September 14, 1899 
classes will be organized under the direct supervision of 
\. K. Virgil, and every facility will be provided for a 
thorough and complete course of instruction in this effec 
tive and practical method of technical deve nt 
The Musin Violin School. 
HE fall session of the Musin Violin School in Car 
negie Hall, Rooms 810 to 814, has opened under the 
most favorable conditions. Pupils are in attendance from 
a large number of States, and applications are coming in 
every day 
The faculty remains as it was last season. Ovide Musin 
is the principal, and his assistants are Albert Zimmer, who 
teaches violin pupils, and Gaston Dethier, who gives in 
struction in harmony and composition. It is probable 
that others may be added to the faculty before the season 
progresses much further 
Master Richard Kay, one of Mr. Musin’s promising 
pupils, has been playing with success this summer at the 
Thousand Islands. Linnel Reed, of Toledo, Ohio, who 
has been studying with Musin at the Liege Conservatory 
has come to New York to continue his studies with him 
Miss Florence Austin, of Minneapolis, Minn., who car 
ried off the second prize the competitive test in the 
Liege Conservatory last July, has also followed Musin to 
New York 
Ferdinand and Hermann Carri, directors of the New 
York Institute for Violin Playing and School for Piano 
and Vocal Culture, returned to New York last Monday 


and have resumed their professional duties at this institu 


tion 


Hole ] of the 
Elizabeth, has returned from his v 


He will teach in Newark, N. J., 


His classes will be large, judging 


the tenor and vocal instructor 


J. Eldon 


Convent St acation and 





reopened his studio two 


wee k 


f applicants who 


days in each from 


the number « enrolling their names 


his books 


are 


on 
ORATORIO, CONCERT and 


W M . H . SONG RECITALS. 


RIEGER 


TENOR. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 18 East 22d St.. NEW YORK. 


Gustav HINRICHS, 


with the National Conservatory Formerly Conductor of 
National Opera Company. Director of Hinrichs Opera Company. 


- «+ « VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
ta PREPARES AND FINISHES FOR CONCERT AND OPERA. 
145 East 62d Street, New York. 











VAN YOR 


Tenor, 


6 E. I7 St., 
NEW YORK. 












EKTHA FORCE, 


SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio, &c.  _ em 
Aporess HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17TH STREET, New York. 
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Madame Wienzkowska’s Recital. 
ADAME WIENZKOWSKA, who has been spend 
ing her vacation in Kast Machias, Me., has returned 
to New York. During the summer she has devoted part 
of her time to teaching and playing. Her recital there a 
ew weeks ago was well atte nded and much enjoyed This 


was the program she offered 


Variations, Harmonious Biacksmith Handel 
Scherzo irom the Sonata in A major Schubert 
Impromptu in E& flat >chubert 
Serenade Rubinstein 
Capri Vaderewski 
V aise Leschetizky 
Nocturne in D flat ..-Chopin 
i.a Suurce ° Leschetizk 

Scherzo in Bb m.no Chopin 


A local newspaper thus referred to the pianist and he! 











work: 
ihe occasion was a most interesting one. It is seldom that on 
as the opportunity of listening t a pianist wi combines »> many 
art qualities with so remarkable a mechanism Her technic 
i any demands that may be made ni ure, even and 
t with a wealti A tone ring which 1s possessed by 
artists Even these unusual acquirements, however, are secondary 
e broad intellectual rendering which characterizes her } 
the magnetism and fire which a ist ne to the high pitci i 
in the Chopin Scherzo, lor imstance, ti apric > 
umor of the Paderewski number, the Charming aliuremen i C 
Leschetizky Valse, or the beauty and poetry of the Chopin Nocturne, 
which will not soon be torgotten lhe audience was quite a large 
ne, and Madame Wienzkowska was received wit the warm appt 
ation which her great periormance merited 
Broadfoat in Mexico. 
klieanore broadioot, the contrailo, pupi t Madame 


Miurio-Celi, has been singing in grand Opera li WuecxIico, 4 
announced in this paper la May She was recently inter 
" 


viewed by a local reporter, to whom she said lL am de 


al I 
lighted with Mexico, and feel highly gratified at the manner 


in which | have been treated by the people whom 1 have me 


mlally i had often heard oi the hospitality of the peopi 
I Miexico Lily, and i as5u you that the delghtiul time 
I have spent since my arrival here has certainly been abun 


dant proof ot it.’ 

Miss Broadfoot is the vocal product of Madame Murio 
Celii exclusively, having had no other instructor whatever 
It is well known that she has been engaged by Manage1 
Grau for a period of three years, and will be heard at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in November That a grand 
opera singer can be educated in America in all details is 
here evident, for Miss Broadfoot brings to her work entire 
capacity to sing and act all the roles assigned her, and this 


s efforts alone Ihe latter has 





through Madame Mur 
taught vocal music here in New York for a quarter of a 
entury, and won for herself musical esteem and affection 


A successful opera singer herself, the madame now concen 


trates her entire energy to the upbuilding of a vocal school 





second to none in America. Su pupils as Emma Ju 
Marie Engle and others are the best proofs of her success 


ilong these lines 


Miss Harriette Brower. 


An artistic circular is that of the pianist Miss Harriette 


Brower, pupil of Scharwenka, Sherwood, Mason, Von 








Sulow and other eminent teachers. Miss Brower made a 
distinct hit at the Albany meeting of the State M. T. A., 
when the Argus said of her playing: 

Among the ying of all the pianists that of M Harriette Brower 
stands out in clear artistic relief. Px quate technic fo 
ill demands made on her, power am f tone, velocity 
ind clearness in pa ge playing, t be tif I 
ng it is m the expression f the music especia ly in tender 
assages, that she ex This soulful quality found in 
few pianist Miss Brower’s performance of the F minor Fantaisic 
of Chopin was broad and thoughtful in treatment and full of fire and 
feeling. She should be hear ften in public Her playing is a ke 


on in the art of expressior 


C. Whitney Coombs returned from Europe on the Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse last Tuesday, after a three months’ 
holidoy in England, where he spent the mont f June in 
London, and then made an extended tour, including all | 
the cathedral towns, and doing some delightful coaching 
in Devonshire and Cornwall. Mr. Coombs will resume 
lessons at his studio, 49 West Twentieth street (Church 


of the Holy Communion), October 1. 


FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 


(Simplex and Kindergarten). 


Originated by Evelyn Ashton Fletcher and indorsed by Dr. Hugo 
Riemann, Leipsic; Franklin Taylor, William Cummings, Director 
of the Guildhall School of Music, London ; Macdonald Smith, London ; 
Ferdinand Dewey, Philip Sousa, Mme. Hopekirk, Signor Rotoli, 
ae Orth, Jaroslaw de Zielinski, Thomas Tapper, M. Anagnos, 
Yirector of the Perkins Institute, and many other prominent 
musicians and educators in America and Europe, 

The aim of the method ts to eliminate the drudgery of music study 
and to give a fundamental, systematic and logical musical education 
in a natural and pleasurable way. in one year and a half Miss 
Fletcher has instructed 170 teachers, and the demand for the method 
ts greatly increasing. A\i the materials required in teaching are 
patented and can be obtained only by taking the course of study 
with Miss Fletcher. For partionlare respecting normal classes or 
children’s classes apply 


Miss EVELYN ASH1ON FLETCHER, 
1125 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 





f 


tember 4. Mr. Doerner says the prospects are good for 


0 (1) very large class of pupils 





Richard Kieserling, Jr as returned from his summer 
vaction and opened his studio on Elm street Mr. Kies 
erling is still devoting himself assiduously to composition 

- * . 
Mr. and Mrs. Albino Gort have also returned from 


Europe J. A. HOMAN 


Von Sternberg Leaves Detroit. 


Assisted by Miss Emma L. Beyer, contralto; Sam | 


Slade bas vil May Leggett, Abe linist; F \ 


CINCINNATI, September 9, 1899 


Abel, ‘cellist, and Arthur Depew, accompanist. Constantin 
N Monday next the music schools of Cincinnati begin : 
() — . tieege , Heme von Sternberg gave a farewell recital in Detroit on Tues 





their academic year Present indications are that s&s alae ale s Club H a wheel 
. . | " a wep miect . a ive owcTfal 1 ria cniarKavdit 

| Most of the teachers have returned 5.0. oye, cat : a a 
ica re ay progran wh was ¢xX ively made up 





compositions by Von Sternberg. Detroit will seriously 


miss this talented musician, and this fact is well recog 
; } ; ! ] } rT 
Mrs, Margaret J* McAlpin (Margherita Giollimi) spent a ed by the local press The program was 
quiet vacation during the summer months at Co lege Hill rio for p.at n and P n F shar in 
: ‘ . : P lw ws {xc ass— 
She will open her school in the old McA pin residence ngs for bass 
' 1 oo The Wandering Knight 
Fourth and Pike streets, on September I! It will be a Song of the Arab (MS.) 
school of voice culture, concert, oratorio, opera and dramat Piano soli 
action. Mrs. McAlpin 1s a soprano of ability and fame Concert Polonaise, op. 39, in ¢ 


ht t 


ind her experience ought to bring together for her a very 





G 
“4 i> 
On the Lagoon I m | ce 
Tarantella ' Op. 40, N 3 and 4 
( r Ehrgott will ncertize nsively during th I I'wo songs for contralt 
; weet Mus 
ing season. He has become quite a favorite in some of the Oh, Cease, Sweet Music 
‘ _ ' From tl Persian B. Aldr 
Southern < 1es He Ww nave a iarge Vocal Ciass \ M (English versios 
The “Pops” will be resumed in Music Hall next winter { no. violin and ¥ neell . 6a, in ¢ 


ie first concert to be given the first part o! November Phe 
r 
i 





rchestra will nsist ot me hit ve men, under the d > ~ 
ee - , . a Miss Eleanor G. Shults Plays. 
rection of Michael Brand. They will be under the manage ; : é ; 
- ; _— , e 2a Miss Eleanor G. Shults gave an autumn recital at Ken 
I .1essr Vis ar ¢ ia i 
' , "ia : iedy Ha n Johnstown, N. Y on Monday evening 
ected from local talent and outside. In former years the ; : 
p : September 4. She was assisted by Miss Winifred Rowe 
ops s these popular ymecerts have ween designatec ’ 
I as th pula gnated s ; 
, : , - ; ’ Podvin, soprano; Miss Grace Wells Heagle, contralto 
were a losing institutior he deficit each year amountec ; a 
: : Dr. Ien A. Jackson, tenor, and Julian Walker, bass \ 
to anywhere between $1,500 and $2,000 Some years : J — : 
; , ' irg lience wert ighly entertained by the above ar 
his amout s exceeded The total deficit in sever S* Pe ee ee ae _ 
: » sts Johnstown Daily epublican says 
eight consecu years was e nighborhood of $17 ' . 
000 f it ered by Fr luchfarber If the new ¢ ea ¢ was a per 
snagement sha he shia % — repetitior a ‘ nd < é ! Ir Pe ‘ er with 
of lth f exy t t ur g er “ n be for 
pay ey © perform something in the nature of  gottes r earer rhe t " mpaniment is a prominent 
ature the zg ¢, a as played in a masterly manner 
Miss S t contributed selections from MacDowell 
Theodore Bohlmann has returned t the ( ege sande 
J — . : Heart apy e greeted eax election in th first part of the 
Music after his European trip. In Berlin, where he spent : es 7 . re , 
most of his time, he devoted hit f to studying up new ences of from those present 
rograms for the 1 go st , t positior Ml S r P ‘ I f the ng people 
. te , ‘ hie 
Vith Pier A Tirinde ) t he w give a series < J ce x f high clas 
1 1 } c c ’ he t c Sa 
rteen internatio | tals, which w so b . P 
He will give two 1 elty concerts in the Scottish Rite J. D. A. Tripp 
Hall aT 
* * * J. D. A. Tripp, one of the most brilhant pianists now 
yvefore the Canadian public, has returned to his studio at 
he Chevalier Pier A. Tirindelli and his amiable wite > College street, Toront , D lelightful holi 
ombeawes 1 to th + rot delightful sorourr broad . ' 11 { 
have et 1e€da trie y I na ac Z ul 1 i id dav at Darn ev P | I f , wed bv an idditional holiday 
© Of Wi AS Sper unny Italy Mr. 1 — it Maplehurst, Muskoka. Mr. Tripp will shortly be agair 
pre] g ior great d N ) heard in concert, and he has already selected this season's 
* * * program for the Toront Male Chorus Club, of which he 
The Doernet Pia »S was pene 1 Monday Sep s conductor 
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iy is rather startling when one considers the num- 

ber of solo pianists who are to play here this 
season. All distinguished artists and all sure to 
achieve success. 


= 


OMEONE has written us, asking the following 

interesting question: Which is the more en- 

tertaining, the opera or a book? We should say 
THE Musicav Courter. 


HE lateness of the opera coming—the week be- 

fore Christmas—will give concert givers a 
We sincerely hope that this season may 
Grand 


chance. 
prove an exception to past experiences. 
opera, like an octopus, greedily grasps the music- 
loving public, leaving little to concert enterprises. 
But this season promises to be different. Music 
making on a vaster scale has been seldom attempted 
before in this city. 


HE number and variety of portraits printed in 
the daily newspapers of Marguerite de Pach- 
mann-Labori are rather disquieting to her friends 
here and abroad. With one exception, not a single 
picture bore any resemblance to the lady. They 
were obviously “faked.” Besides that, Madame 
Labori is a prepossessing person; none of her pub- 
lished portraits do her justice. Not only do they 
not look like her, but they are pictures of other 
women. 


HERE will be no lack of Chopin interpreters 
this season. Rafael Joseffy, Paderewski and 
Vladimir de Pachmann, to mention three well- 
known pianists only. In certain Chopin numbers, 
like the F minor Ballade, the E minor Concerto and 
the preludes and studies, Joseffy has no equal. De 
Pachmann plays the nocturnes, mazurkas, the A flat 
3allade and several of the studies in an unrivaled 
manner, and in the larger, the masculine side of 
Chopin, Paderewski is peerless. The A flat Polo- 
naise, the F sharp minor Polonaise, both C minor 
studies, the Fantaisie—these are the Polish virtu- 
oso’s “specialties,” to use a word of the lamented 
Tausig’s. Of the younger men like Mark Ham- 
bourg, Sieveking and the rest we may look for 
Chopin renderings of a more novel character. The 
first three mentioned have the tradition, Joseffy 
from Tausig, Tausig from Liszt, De Pachmann 
from Anton Doer and Kullak, and Paderewski 
from Sowinski, and Sowinski from Chopin. It will 
be both entertaining and profitable to make com- 
parisons, for no one of the three artists mentioned 
plays alike, nor, indeed, is “tradition”—much ven- 
erated, maligned and over- <fcw tradition—always 
followed. Joseffy, de Pachmann and Paderewski 
read Chopin each in his own manner. 


‘ the number of the London Saturday Review 
dated August 26, J. F. Runciman holds forth 
on “The Decadence of Bayreuth.” We wish we 
had space to spare, so as to air its sound logic and 
unsparing attacks on the humbuggery prevailing at 
Sayreuth. Here is one expressive paragraph: 


Bayreuth was a glorious idea; but, like most glorious 
ideas, it was not capable of being realized in the concrete. 
Or rather, it has been realized in a way that its inventor 
never dreamed of. In a very short time the Bayreuth idea 
has had tremendous consequences in musical Europe. It 
has reformed every important opera house in Europe—ex- 
cepting, of course, Covent Garden, which, perhaps, may not 
consider itself an opera house; it has produced a few great 
conductors and many very excellent ones—among them 
Richter, Mottl, Weingartner, Muck; it has produced a 
large number of extraordinarily fine operatic singers and 
an almost incalculable number of first-rate orchestral play- 
ers; it has resulted in the music of Bach, Mozart, Beethoven 
and Wagner—even of Handel and Wagner—being fre- 
quently played as those composers intended it to be played. 


But the idea has not been realized as Wagner wished it to 
be realized. How could it be? Naturally the people in pos 
session of the theatre want to remain in possession; nat 
urally also—as a great man’s disciples are, unluckily, always 
second or third rate people—they keep as strictly as their 
decayed memories will permit to the letter of the law laid 
down by Wagner, and altogether forget its spirit; and so 
they go on, perfectly satisfied with Wagner's first hasty 
makeshifts—nay, more than satisfied, highly delighted with 
them, and scornful of those who are not satisfied—while 
other opera houses absorb Wagner's spirit and continue to 
improve operatic representations in every possible way, just 
as Wagner himself would have continued to improve them 
if he could have lived. The Bayreuth clique is at best a 
clique of “‘vieux marcheurs.” They believe themselves still 
to be young and progressive; but we have passed them and 
smile at their antics, the performances they arrange, and 
the sermons they preach in books and in newspapers. 


The writer concludes by declaring that Bayreuth 
s “kept alive by people who go out of curiosity to 
spend 
there is none, and as for Siegfried Wagner’s con 
ducting,—why, the less said the better. Mr. Run 
ciman is then of the same opinion expressed by Tu! 
MusicaL Courter in 1894, in 1896, in 1897, and 
in 1899. Bayreuth nowadays means 
nothing else. 


holiday.” Its singing is inferior, acting 


“Parsifal”’ 
1913 will end its career, we hope 


DEGENERATE MUSIC. 


N the “good old days,” as elderly sentimentalists 

call them, the negro serenader, the minstrel 
show, were welcome at long intervals, say once a 
year. The African slave of the Southern plantation 
had a knack of catching secular melodies and trans- 
forming them into tunes of individual flavor. These 
melodies, written by Stephen Foster and others, 
and drawn from the large treasury of the French, 
Spanish and Creole, were the stock of the so-called 
“nigger music” in which Antonin Dvorak saw the 
future of American music. So far from being folks- 
music, these tunes were, and are, distinctly an ex- 
otic—the products of an alien race, the re-arrange- 
ment of white men’s music. There is no real Afri- 
can music in America. 

Thus far this music making was harmless. But 
since the Dvorak discussion and the renascence of 
the “coon song” a wave of vulgar, of filthy and 
suggestive music has inundated the land. The 
pabulum of theatre and summer hotel orchestras is 
“coon” music—nothing but rag-time prevails—and 
to top all this degeneration the cake walk, with its 
obscene posturings, its lewd gestures and debasing 
influences, has literally dominated the public. No 
seaside or mountain resort this past summer with- 
out its rag-time orchestra, its weekly cake walk. 
Worse yet, the fashionable idle folk of Newport 
and Bar Harbor, of Narragansett Pier and else- 
where, have been the chief offenders. Society has 
decreed that rag-time and cake walking are “the 
thing,” and one reads with amazement and disgust 
of historical and aristocratic names joining in this 
sex dance, for the cake walk is but an African 
danse du ventre, a milder edition of African orgies, 
and the music is degenerate music. It is a well- 
known physiological fact that a superior race may 
not mingle with an inferior without causing de- 
generation, debasement. This pseudo-African 
music, with its vile rhythms, its vile, suggestive 
language—‘‘warm babies,” &c., ad nauseam—all 
this, we assert, is producing a marked decadence in 
musical taste. Go where you will, you hear “coon 
music,” and, remember, this music contains all the 
viciousness and nastiness of the two races. Our 
children, our young men and women, are continu- 
ally exposed to the contiguity, to the monotonous 
attrition of this vulgarizing music. It is in the 
parlor, in the theatre, in light opera, and may in- 
vade the Church. It is artistically and morally de- 
pressing and should be suppressed by press and 
pulpit. Rag-time rhythm is nothing new, but its 
present usage and married to words of veiled lascivi- 
ousness should banish it from polite society. The 


“coon song” must go! 
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EUROPEAN NOTES. 


The Ettinger Engagement. 


PaAkis, August 31, 1890 
HE news from Berlin announcing the engage- 
ment for America of Miss Rose Ettinger, the 
now celebrated high soprano, is no doubt one of the 
most important items of recent musical movements 
touching both sides of the Atlantic. Miss Ettinger’s 
successes last season in Russia and England, and the 
season prior in Germany, have been so great that 
all the time until New Year’s has already been 
booked in England and Switzerland, where the 
musical societies of Geneva, Lucerne, Basle, Berne 
and other cities have been anxious to secure her 
These English engagements and the Swiss con- 
certs have made it impossible for Miss Ettinger to 
go to America before December. 

She is from Waterloo, Ia., and is one of the latest 
achievements of Marchesi. Universal admission is 
made that nothing in the shape of voice and singing 
in the direction of high soprano has appeared from 
the Marchesi studio since the days of Melba that can 
compare with Ettinger. She sings to high F sharp, 
but in a clear, musical and artistic manner, not ljke 
abnormal singers that sing high merely in the sense 
of giving out a high note and without any relation 
to the song itself. Miss Ettinger’s high compass is 
a legitimate outgrowth of the development of the 
scale and its culture, and she sings with artistic re- 
pose, but with a temperament which, if possessed 
by Melba, would have made her the greatest of 
singers. 

Miss Ettinger is petite and full of the divine in- 
spiration, and will create a sensation. Her first ap- 
pearance is not known to me, but can be learned of 
no doubt through the lucky manager, Chas. L. 
Young, of New York, who has secured her for 


\merica. 


Emil Sauer, well known in our country, will spend 
September, together with his family, at Interlaken, 


Switzerland. 


Victor Harris, of New York, is here in Paris, 
and will leave for America the middle of the month. 
ALBERTO JONAS. 

Alberto Jonas, the well-known piano virtuoso, is 
engaged to Miss Elsa von Grau, also known in the 
United States as an artist of rank. Both are now in 
Brussels, the guests of Mr. Jonas’ parents. Mr. 
Jonas leaves Europe for the United States on Sep- 


B. 


tember 15, via Antwerp 


AMATEUR TALENT. 


MATEUR talent—a vulgarism, if ever there is 
one—has for a century been mocked and 
flouted at in fiction. The meticulous young woman 
who played the harp, the slender and melancholy 
girl who pounded out “The Battle of Prague” on 
the piano, has been food for satirists like Thackeray 
and others. Just as the word virtuoso suffered a 
curious change, becoming the synonym for empty 
brilliance, so “amateur” is debased verbal coin, 
meaning one who tries to play and can’t. Amateur, 
a lover of the fine arts, a lover of all that is fine in 
fact, became a sport for the witty-stupid and such. 
But to say the amateur is a dangerous rival to 
the professional musician! The lover of piano play- 
ing, of singing, of the violin, plays and sings and is 
able to talk intelligently on the subject of tone, 
touch and of technic. It is a far cry from the 
stumbling fingers of the girl who dawdled over “Les 
Cloches du Monastére” to the self-possessed bache- 
lor maid who valiantly plays a Henselt or a Chopin 
concerto with a professional orchestra at her back. 
The novelist may no longer write: “The fair Amelia, 
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pushing back her raven curls, tenderly plucked at 
her harp, and the false notes fell like snowflakes at 
the feet of the admiring Sir Hector.” He is more 
apt to pen a phrase like this: “Miss Maud Smith is 
only twelve, but she played the last five sonatas of 
Beethoven and the three sonatas of Brahms with 
overwhelming intellectual sincerity and technic.” 
The amateur of yesterday is the equal of to-day’s 


professional musician 


THE EGO OF MEDIOCRITY. 


ND this is but another evidence of the oblique 
viewpoint natural to mankind, which explains 
the possibility of the most inconsiderable persons 
being endowed with the greatest veneration of their 
own ego, and the self-deprecatory mental phase of 
the really great. Beethoven doubtfully remarked, 
just before death invaded him, “After all I must 
have had some talent,” and in close contradis 
tinction to this pathetic modesty on the part of the 
greatest composer who ever lived, modern perform 
ers, composers and toilers in the musical vineyard, 
inflate their protuberant chests and say with the in 
flection of supreme conviction which defies contra 
diction, “I am the great I am.”’ It is not difficult 
for them to enunciate this, nor think it, for practice 
makes perfect, and as far as this assertion is con 
cerned they continually do practice, even as the 
celestial seraphim and cherubim continually do 
cry. 

Probably this phase of human _ paradoxical 
mental twist is as visible in other professions as in 
that of the fine arts, but very fortunately it does not 
obstruct the lens of the opera glass of music critics 
What to do is the question. When a critic honestly 
desires to assist talent he wishes naturally to writ 
a just criticism, but Talent (with a very capital, 
capital T) squirms like an eel and stings the critic 
like a serpent before the smallest, most carefully 
chosen adjective, which subtly suggests that the 
Lord Himself, or all the hosts of Milton’s “Para 
dise,” can teach it anything. This question or 
rather problem of how to deal wisely, but not too 
well, with the large majority of combatants in the 
musical arena is but little short of maddening to a 
high-strung, sensitive, conscientious, pious critic, or 
even to one who has fallen so deeply into the pit- 
falls spread for all critics as to deliver lectures upon 
“How to Listen to Cosima Siegfried Wagner,” or, 
“How Dyspepsia Affects Musical Journalism,” or, 
“Domesticity and Roasts.”” Yes, even these are en 
titled to the hearty sympathy of the usually cal 
loused public. 

Once there was a female soprano. She went to 
Italy and studied, subsequently paying for the 
privilege of doing “Lola,” &c., in the Italian 
provinces. A well meaning critic, hoping to be of 
assistance, wrote in what he or she, in the inno- 
cence of a kind heart, confidently believed to be of a 
most flattering nature. How soon joyful hallucina- 
tions are disrupted with coarse speech or actions! 
When this singer returned, unknown, to her native 
land she gathered up her forces and verbally slew 
the critic, because he or she had observed that as a 
pupil the soprano was nearing her goal, instead of 
intimating that she was a prima donna who could 
tell Patti and Melba news about vocalization and 
give Marchesi tricks in interpretation, and was pre 
pared to ascend on high to relieve St. Cecilia of her 
job at a largely increased salary per. 

If a critic does write in honest accents concerning 
the average performers he rather injures than assists 
them, and if he unduly praises he commits an act 
of gravest injustice, so what is the happy medium 
to be? It is easily found in a specialty paper like 
THe Musica Courier, but presents an unsolvable 
problem to the critical fraternity of the daily press 

If artists and public would establish some stand- 
ard whereby real merit, mediocrities and impossi- 
bilities could be justly judged by those whose busi 


ness it is to do so there would be a better chanc« 
for advancement all around. Artists in the highest 
acceptation of the word are amenable to suggestions, 
but the mediocres bray and how! at the intimation 
that a suggestion could be possible. Hence, as the 
mediocre is the largest feature everywhere, th: 
critic is forced into employing the same phras« 


ry for them which should be sac1 


‘ ] +} 
2 ed to tM 


lo 
genius, and so at one blow all discrimination and 


standard are removed. One cannot ignore or keep 


silent about the little people, for they are valuabl 


in their sphere, very necessary and often deserving, 


besides which they are in the ajority; but if they 


would lose the terrible egotism which too often 


seems to be a component and vital part of their 
anatomy, critics could safely mold the musical situa 
tion and chisel out a nice distinction, which would 


Ma Rag-lime Baby” to 


not permit the author of 
be spoket of in the same breath with Beethoven 
or Bach 

It is no uncommon experience to read in the 


musical columns of daily papers about some vaude 
ville favorite who is described in the same terms as 
a really great artist, nor is it unusual to find a 
quarter column devoted to the former and a medium 
paragraph to the letter. Certainly this is a twisted 
state of affairs, which tickles the ego of the medi 
ocre, but causes the genius to weep and pursues the 
critic like an angry, inflamed conscience, upon 
which the cayenne pepper of conscious assininity 
had been dropped 

Surely the mediocre must live and be press 
noticed, but why can he not be gently educated up 
to the point where other adjectives than “magnifi 
cent, superb, glorious, transcendent, celestial, per 
fect, incomparable genius, second Liszt, Paderew 
ski, Patti or ot Peter,” XC could be used in 


describing his wares without the critic being made 


to know that he has wounded a tender soul and 
blacked an artistic eye, forever and ever looking at 
the world in juxtaposition to himself from the 
inside of the ego out One cannot blame _ the 
ego, but it is a problem far worse than the ancient 
joke of the hen and the egg, which awaits the critics 
this season, which promises to be filled with artists 
of merit and the reverse Yes, the ego of mediox 
rity is a galling reality, a vital athletic function, 
which drives editors and critics alike to gray hair 
lhe only remedy would be for critics 


to take an independent stand and for all mediocrity 


and paresis 


to become great 
\las! what a contrast—‘After all, I must have 


had some talent.” 


MOUNTAIN MUSIC. 
r Rdseen a strenuous season of music making 


there is nothing more restful, more ennobling 
than a trip to the mountains—any mountains—and 
a period of enforced inactivity in their very centre 
With echoes of Beethoven, Chopin, Wagner and 
others of the choir of composers, the hills and for 
ests are at first soundless and rather grim com 
panions. But presently the ear becomes attuned to 
the more inaudible harmonies, the finer rhythms of 
nature That mighty ground rhythm of life, the 
atmosphere, translates us into a loftier rapture than 


j 


art at its most intens¢ With the diffusiveness o 


outdoors comes calm, comes relief from the too 
subjective imaginings of the more modern com 
posers The nerves are relaxed only to be reno 
vated. A moral, an emotional modulation tak« 
place. Worriment is succeeded by cheerfulnes 
and for the time the morbid, cramping worries, th« 
miniature stings of daily life are transposed into a 
larger and more sympathetic key. It is the magnet 
ism of the mountains, their tonic nobility, that one 
feels, rejoices at, and is enfolded by ‘Plain living 
and high thinking’’ come easy in the hills, and if 
Beethoven is missed, why there is Wordsworth or 


Milton or Goethe or Dante Anvone who has lived 
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on the slopes or peaks for a brief summer returns to 
the world, to art, with brain and body enriched and 
purified, for he has surprised the secret of the hills, 
has heard the music of the mountains. 


A VIOLIN COLLECTOR. 
(Reprinted from last week’s Courter TRADE EXTRA.) 
HE rise in the price of rare violins in the last 

150 years is remarkable. A French writer 
who has had access to a collection of advertisements 
running from 1752 to 1780 gives some particulars 
as to sales. Between these dates he finds Amati 
violins selling for 25, 30, 12, 28, g and 15 louis. An 
Amati, with a new neck, sold for 8 louis, while in 
1775 a Stradivarius was offered by a dealer in the 
Rue du Roule for 40 louis, but in 1769 another in 
strument of that maker was for sale at the com- 
paratively high price of 1,000 francs. In one ad- 
vertisement an amateur offers to exchange a forte- 
piano for a Stradivarius or an Amati. Magginis 
are quoted at 30 and 35 louis, but, strangely enough, 
a beautiful violoncello by Amati was worth only 
13 louis. Steiners in 1778 were selling at 500 and 
1,000 frances, and a Klotz brought 50 francs. 

One of the great collectors of the period was 
the Count Cozio di Salabue. This Italian noble in 
1773 made the acquaintance of Guadagnini, a 
Cremonese maker, established at Turin, and be- 
came his patron, and in a pamphlet states that be- 
tween 1773 and 1776 he ordered from Guadagnini 
several instruments made of the finest and choicest 
foreign wood. Under the instruction of Gua- 
dagnini the Count turned his attention to the great 
Cremona makers, and learned from him all he 
knew of the qualities and merits of the instruments 
that issued from their workshops, and gradually 
formed the plan of forming a collection of instru- 
ments which should represent “the quality of work 
and the characteristics of each maker, and should 
serve as models to all who wished to follow the path 
of the masters who had made Cremona famous in 
the history of violin making. 

The nucleus of the Count’s collection was un- 
doubtedly instruments obtained from Guadagnini, 
but in 1775 he acquired some precious objects that 
had been purchased at.Cremona by some merchants 
of Casale. Among them were ten violins by An- 
tonio Stradavari, and also the models, stamps, tools, 
&c., which remained in the possession of the family 
of the great maker. Paolo Stradavari, the son of 
\ntonio, wrote to the dealer Briatta, of Casale: 
“Since there remains nothing of my father in Cre- 
mona, I have resolved to sell at a low price all the 
models which I could find, as well as those lent to 
Bergonzi.” And Paolo’s son, Antonio, Jr., informs 
ds ina letter that this included all the tools of his 
grandfather. The same Antonio, Jr., further says 
that he was delighted to have piaced his hand on 
a viola and “various other models of instruments 
found shut up in a chest,” after the death of his 
father, which “he believed he did not know where 
All these things passed into the pos- 
A list of the instru- 


they were.” 
session of the Count Cozio. 
ments in this collection exists, and the publication 
of it would be of decided interest, but the Marchese 
della Valle, into whose hands the property of Count 
Cozio passed, refuses to let it be published. Some 
idea of it, however, may be formed from the Count’s 
pamphlet already mentioned respecting the great 
Cremona masters. 

He begins his pamphlet with some notices of 
Gioachino and Giofredo Cappa, residents of Sa- 
luzza, but natives of Cremona, who settled in Pied- 
mont in the first decade of the eighteenth century. 
The first of the Cappas was a pupil of Antonio and 
Girolamo Amati, and imitated the type with such 
success that Cozio writes: “The professors and 
dilettanti of foreign countries, especially of Eng- 
land, although conoisseurs, when they had acquired 
instruments by the Cappas believed that they had 
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got Amatis, for the form of the ‘f’s,’ the curves of 
the back and the belly, the solidity of the varnish, 
and especially the power and quality of their tone. 
resemble the instruments made by the Amatis.” 
After thus suggesting to us the suspicion that many 
instruments that are esteemed as Amatis are merely 
by Cappa, the Count tantalizes us by adding: “To 
distinguish more precisely and by ocular observa- 
tion the difference between them it is necessary to 
‘confront the Amati instruments with those by 
Cappa in the extensive and rare collection’ of Count 
Cozio de Salabue.”’ 

The Count Cozio says he had seen some instru- 
ments by Andrea Amati, among them a very large 
viola and a violin he believed to be by the said 
maker with the label of the year 1546, which had 
only three strings and was at that period called a 
French Rebeck. “It was remarkable for the clear- 
ness and evenness of its tone.” A violin by Giro- 
lamo and Antonio, sons of Andrea Amati, is de- 
scribed as “of singular evenness and considerable 
power of tone,” dated 1612. By Nicolas, son of 
Girolamo Amati, and the teacher of Antonio Stradi- 
vari, the Count possessed a violin dated 1668, “‘per- 
fectly preserved and most precious for the work- 
manship and the quality and power of tone,” and 
by Girolamo, son of Nicola, he had a violin of 
“great power of tone, large size and beautiful work 
manship.” 

Among the Stradivari remains acquired in 1775, 
after a mention of “a very fine,and well preserved” 
violin of 1665-66 by Antonio, the Count comes to 
that of 1716, “of large form, beautiful work and 
material, of perfect quality, evenness of tone and 
great power, which soars like an eagle above the 
great family masterpieces of Antonio Stradivari,” 
and which under the name of the “Messiah or Sa- 
labue violin” has been described by the English 
firm of Hill. Another dated 1736, made at the end 
of his life, approaches in perfection and power of 
tone to the aforesaid Messiah. The Count ac- 
quired some violins by Francesco, which were in- 
ferior to those of his father Antonio, but seems not 
to have had any instruments by Omobone Stradi- 
vari. 

The family of the Guarneri were well represented 
in the Count’s collection. Andrea by the famous 
violins of 1658; Giuseppe, his son, by that of 1707; 
Pietro, the second son, by a violin of 1722; a grand- 
son, Giuseppe, by several instruments, which “for 
the most part can be called masterpieces as far as 
their workmanship approximatcs to that of Stradi- 
vari.” 

Another Cremona family contributed to the col- 
lection. Francesco Ruggieri, a violin of 1684; 
George B. Ruggieri, who worked with him in 
Brescia, “a beautiful violin, intact, of large size, 
and strong and even tone,” dated 1723. 
may be added two violins by Carlo Bergonzi, 1731 
and 1733, and a violoncello of 1746 and various in- 
struments that the Count had ordered from Gua- 
dagnini from 1773 to his death in 1786. 

Poor Count Cozio did not escape the political 
troubles of the closing century. He had to remove 
his treasures from his house at Salabue to Milan, 
where he deposited them with a banker, Carlo Carli, 
who was a great violin dilettante and one of the 
patrons of Paganini. The Count thus had little en- 
joyment from his collection, and gradually ceased 
to take interest in it. Finally he offered his whole 
collection en bloc, and failing to obtain any offers, 
sold it piece by piece, his agent being the famous 
Tarisio. A few, however, remained unsold, and 
these on the Count’s death in 1840 passed to the 
hands of his heir, the Marchese della Valle. 


To these 


F Labori had died from the wound inflicted upon 
him by the unknown—and well known— 
assassin, his wife might have won considerable 
fame and money here on the concert platform. 
Nothing succeeds like notoriety. 
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THe CHopin Nocturnes. 


H ERE is the chronology of the nocturnes: Op. 
g, three nocturnes, January, 1833; op. 15, 
three nocturnes, January, 1834; op. 27, two noc- 
turnes, May, 1836; op. 32, two nocturnes, Decem 
ber, 1837; op. 37, two nocturnes, May, 1840; op. 
48, two nocturnes, November, 1841; op. 55, two 
nocturnes, August, 1844; op. 62, two nocturnes, 
September, 1846. In addition there is a nocturne 
written in 1828 and published by Fontana, with the 
opus number 72, No. 2, and the lately discovered 
one in C sharp minor, written when Chopin was 
young and published in 1895. This completes the 
nocturne list, but following Niecks’ system of 
formal grouping I include the Berceuse and Bar 
carolle as full fledged specimens of nocturnes. 

John Field, an Irish pianist with Jewish blood in 
his veins, has been described as the forerunner of 
Chopin. The limpid style of this pupil and friend 
of Clementi, his beautiful touch and finished exe 
cution, were certainly admired and imitated by the 
Pole. The Field nocturnes are now neglected, so 
curious are Time’s caprices, and without warrant, 
for not only is Field the creator of the form, but in 
both his concertos and nocturnes he has written 
charming, sweet and sane music. He rather 
patronized Chopin, for whose melancholy, Byronic 
pose he had no patience. “He has a talent of the 
hospital,” growled Field in the intervals between 
his wine drinking, pipe smoking and the washing 
of his linen—the latter economical habit he con 
tracted from Clementi. There is some truth in his 
stricture. Chopin, seldom exuberantly cheerful, is 
morbidly sad and complaining in many of the noc- 
turnes. The most admired of his compositions, 
with the exception of the valses, they are in several 
cases his weakest. Yet he ennobled the form 
originated by Field, giving it dramatic breadth, 
passion and even grandeur. Set against Field’s 
naive and idyllic specimens, Chopin’s efforts are 
often too much bejeweled for true simplicity, too 
lugubrious, too tropical—Asiatic is a better word- 
and have the exotic savor of the heated conserva- 
tory, and not the fresh scent of the flowers reared in 
the open by-the less poetic Irishman. And, then, 
Chopin is so desperately sentimental in some of 
these compositions. They are not altogether to the 
taste of this generation; they seem to be suffering 
from anemia. However, there are a few noble noc 
turnes, and methods of performance may have had 
much to answer for the sentimentalizing of the 
others. More vigor, a quickening of the time- 
pulse and a less languishing touch will rescue them 
from lush sentiment. Chopin loved the night and 
its soft mysteries as much as Robert Louis Steven- 
son, and his nocturnes are true night pieces, some 
with agitated, remorseful countenances, others seen 
in profile only, and many are whisperings at dusk 
Most of them are called feminine, a term pyscho- 
logically false. The poetic side of men of genius 
is feminine, and in Chopin the feminine note was 
over emphasized; at times it was almost hysterical, 
particularly in these nocturnes. 

The Scotch have a proverb—‘“She wove her 
shroud, and wore it in her lifetime.” In the noc- 
turnes the shroud is not far away. Chopin wove his 
to the day of his death, and he sometimes wore it, 
but not always, as so many think. 


One of the most elegiac of his nocturnes is the 
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first in B flat minor. It is one of three, op. 9, dedi- 
cated to Mme. Camille Pleyel. Of far more signifi- 
cance than its two companions, it is, for some 
reason, neglected. While I am far from agreeing 
with those who hold that in the early Chopin all 
his genius was completely revealed, yet this noc- 
turne is as striking as the last, for it is at once 
sensuous and dramatic, melancholy and _ lovely. 
Emphatically a mood, it is best heard on a gray 
day of the soul, when the times are out of joint. 
Its silky tones will bring a triste content as they 
pour out upon one’s hearing. The second section 
in octaves is of exceeding charm. As a melody it 
has all the lurking voluptuousness and mystic 
crooning of its composer. There is flux and reflux 
throughout, passion peeping out in the coda. 

The E flat nocturne is graceful, shallow of con- 
tent, but if it is played with purity of touch and free- 
dom from sentimentality it is not nearly as banal as 
it seems. It is Field-like, therefore play it as did 
Rubinstein—in a Field-like fashion. 

Mr. Hadow calls attention to the “remote and 
recondite modulations” in the twelfth bar—the chro- 
matic double notes. For him they only are one 
real modulation; “the rest of the passage is an iri 
descent play of color, an effect of superficies, not an 
effect of substance.” It was the E flat nocturne that 
unloosed Rellstab’s critical wrath in the /ris. Of it 
he wrote: “Where Field smiles, Chopin makes 
a grinning grimace; where Field sighs, Chopin 
groans; where Field shrugs his shoulders, Chopin 
twists his whole body; where Field puts some 
seasoning into the food, Chopin empties a handful 
of cayenne pepper. In short, if one holds Field's 
charming romances before a distorting, concave 
mirror, so that every delicate impression becomes 
a coarse one, one gets Chopin’s work. We im 
plore Mr. Chopin to return to nature.” 

Rellstab might have added that while Field was 
often commonplace, Chopin never was. Rather is 
to be preferred the sound judgment of J. W. Davi- 
son, the English critic and husband of the pianist 
\rabella Goddard. Of the early works he wrote: 

“Commonplace is instinctively avoided in all the 
works of Chopin—a stale cadence or a trite pro 
gression—a hum-drum subject or a worn-out pas 
sage—a vulgar twist of the melody or a hackneyed 
sequence—a meagre harmony or an unskillful coun 
terpoint—may in vain be looked for throughout the 
entire range of his compositions, the prevailing 
characteristics of which are a feeling as uncommon 
as beautiful; a treatment as original as felicitous; 
a melody and a harmony as new, fresh, vigorous 
and striking as they are utterly unexpected and out 
of the original track. In taking up one of the works 
of Chopin you are entering, as it were, a fairyland 
untrodden by human footsteps—a path hitherto un- 
frequented but by the great composer himself.” 

Gracious, even coquettish is the first part of the 
B major Nocturne of this opus. It is well made 
and the passionate intermezzo has the true dramatic 
It should be taken alla breve. Thi 
ending is quite effective 


Chopin ring. 


I never cared much for the F major Nocturne, 
op. 15, No. 1. The opus is dedicated to Ferdinand 
Hiller. Ehlert speaks of “the ornament in triplets 
with which he brushes the theme as with the gentle 
wings of a butterfly,” and then discusses the artistic 
value of the ornament which may be so profitably 
“From its nature, the 
Music 
like Chopin’s, “with its predominating elegance, 
But he surely did not 


studied in the Chopin music 
ornament can only beautify the beautiful.” 


could not forego ornament. 
purchase it of a jeweler; he designed it himself, with 
a delicate hand. He was the first to surround a note 
with diamond facets and to weave the rushing floods 
of his emotions with the silver beams of the moon 
light. In his nocturnes there is a glimmering as of 
distant stars. From these dreamy, heavenly gems 
he has borrowed many a line. The Chopin nocturne 


is a dramatized ornament, And why may not Art 


speak for once in such symbols? In the much 
admired F sharp major Nocturne the principal 
theme makes its appearance so richly decorated 
that one cannot avoid imagining that his fancy con- 
fined itself to the Arabesque form for the expres 
sion of its poetical sentiments. Even the middle 
part borders upon what I should call the tragic 
style of ornament. The ground thought is hidden 
behind a dense veil, but a veil, too, can be an orna 
ment.’’* 

In another place Ehlert thinks that the F sharp 
major Nocturne seems inseparable from champagne 
and truffles. It is certainly more elegant and dra 
matic than the one in F major, which precedes it 
That with the exception of the middle part in F 
minor is weak, although rather pretty and confid 
ing. The F sharp Nocturne is popular. The “dop 
pio movemento” is extremely striking. The entire 
piece is saturated with young life, love and feelings 
of good will to all. Read Kleczynski’s careful an 
alysis of it. The third nocturne of the three is in 
(; minor, and it contains some fine, picturesqu« 
writing. Kullak does not find in it aught of the 
fantastic. I do 
the opening and the churchly refrain of the choral 
is not this fantastic contrast! This nocturne contains 
in solution all that Chopin developed later in a noc 
turne in the same key. But I think the first stronger 
Its lines are simpler, more primitive, its coloring 


less complicated, yet quite as rich and gloomy. Of 


it Chopin said: “After Hamlet,” but changed his 
mind. “Let them guess for themselves,” was his 
sensible conclusion. Kullak’s program has a con 
ventional ring. It is the lament for the beloved one, 
the lost Lenore, with the consolation of religion 
thrown in. The “bell tones” of the plain chant 
bring to my mind little of the consoling, although 
A complete and tiny 
In the 


the piece ends in the major 
tone poem, Rubinstein made much of it 
fourth bar and for three bars there is a held note 
F. I heard the Russian virtuoso, by some miracu 
lous means, keep this tone prolonged. The tempo 
is abnormally slow, and the tone is not in a posi 
tion where the sustaining pedal could sensibly help 
it. Yet under Rubinstein’s fingers it swelled and 
diminished, and went singing into D, as if the in 
strument were an organ. I suspect the inaudible 
changing of fingers on the note. It was master 
fully done. 

The next nocturne, op. 27, No. 1, brings us be 
fore a masterpiece. With the possible exception of 
the C minor Nocturne, this one in the sombre key 
of C sharp minor is the great essay in the form 
Kleczynski finds it “a description of a calm night at 
Venice, where, after a scene of murder, the sea 
closes over a corpse and continues to serve as a mir 
ror to the moonlight.” This is melodramatic. Wil 
leby analyzes it at length with the scholarly fervor 
of an English organist. He finds the accompani 
ment is “mostly on a double pedal,” and remarks 
that “higher art than this one could not have if 
simplicity of means be a factor of high art.” The 
wide-meshed figure of the left hand supports a mor 
bid, persistent melody that grates on the nerves 
From the piu mosso the agitation increases, and here 
let me call to your notice the Beethoven-ish quality 
of these bars, which continue until the change of 
signature. There is a surprising climax followed 
by sunshine and favor in the D flat part, then after 
mounting dissonances a bold succession of octaves 
returns to the feverish plaint of the opening. Kul 
lak speaks of a resemblance-to Meyerbeer’s song 
“Le Moine.’ 


states. The psychological tension is so great at 


The composition reaches exalted 


times as to border on a pathological condition 
There is unhealthy power in this nocturne, which 
is seldom interpreted with sinister subtlety. Mr 
Henry T. Finck rightfully thinks that it “embodies a 
greater variety of emotion and more genuine dra 


*“From the Tone World,” Louis Ehlert, translated by Helen D 


lretbar 


The languid, earth-weary voice of 
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matic spirit on four pages than many operas on 
four hundred.” 

The companion picture D flat, op. 27, No. 2, 
has, as Karasowski says 1 profusion of delicate 
fioriture.”” It really contains but one subject, and is 
a song of the sweet summer of two souls, for there 
is obvious meaning in the duality of voices. Often 


heard in the concert room, this nocturne gives us a 


surfeit of sixths and thirds of elaborate ornamenta 


tion and monotone of mood. Yet it is a lovely, 1m 
ploring melody, and harmonically most interesting 


\ curious marking, and usually overlooked by pian 


+} j 


ists, is the crescendo and con forza of the cadenza 


Chis is obviously erroneous. The theme, which oc 
curs three times, should first be piano, then piants 
simo, and lastly forte. This opus is dedicated to the 
Comtesse D’Appony 

lhe best part of the next nocturne—B major, op 
32, No. 1, dedicated to Madame de Billing—is the 

da. It is in the minor and is like the drum-beat 
of tragedy The entire ending, a stormy recitative 
is in stern contrast to the dreamy beginning 
lak, in the first bar of the last line uses a G; Fon 


tana, F sharp, and Klindworth the same as Ku 


Che nocturne that follows in A flat is a reversion t 


the Field type, the opening recal! ng that master’s 
B flat Nocturne The | wor secthio of ( hopin’ 
broadens out to dramatic reaches, but as an entiret 
this opus is a little tiresome Nor do I admire in 
ordinately the Nocturne in G minor, op. 37, No. 1 
It has a whimpering tone, and the choral is not 
noteworthy. This particular part, so Chopin’s pupil 
Gutmann declared, is taken too slow, the composer 


1 
i 


1e increased tempx But the 


Painted 


forgetting to mark t 


Nocturne in (,. Op. 37, No. 2. is charming 


/ 


with Chopin’s most ethereal brush, without the cloy 
ing splendors of the one in D flat, the double sixths 
fourths and thirds are magically euphonious. The 
second subject, I agree with Karasowski, is the 
most beautiful melody Chopin ever wrote It is in 
true barcarolle vein. Most subtle are the shifting 
harmonic hues. Pianists take the first part too fast, 
the second too slow. transforn ing this poetic com 
position into an etud As Schumann wrote of this 
opus: 

“The two nocturnes differ from his earlier ones 
chiefly through greater simplicity of decoration 
and more quiet grace. We know Chopin’s fondness 
in general for spangles, gold trinkets and pearls 
He has already changed and grown older; decora 
tion he still loves, but it is of a more judicious kind 
behind which the nobility of the poetry shimmers 
through with all the more loveliness indeed. taste 


the finest, must be granted him.” 


Both numbers of this opus are without dedica 
tion Thev are the offspring of the tr p to Majorca 

Niecks, writing of the G major Nocturne, adjures 
us “not to tarrv too lor ° in the treacherous atmos 
phere of this Capua—it bewitches and unmans.’ 
Kleczynski calls the one in G minor “homesict 
ness.” while the celebrated Nocturne in C minor “is 
the tale of i stil oreat¢ T f told i7 gitated 
recitando: celestial harps’’—ah, I hear the squeak of 
the old romantik 1 ] hiner. bring one 
ray of hope, which is powerless in its endeavor to 
calm the wounded soul, whicl sends forth 
to heaven a crv of deepest anguish.” It doubtless 
has its despairing movement, this sar Nocturne 
in C minor, op. 48, No. 1, but Karasowski is neat 
right when he calls it “broad and most imposing 
with its powerful inter? liate movement thor 
ough departure from the nocturne stvle.” Willeby 


finds it “sick il d labor ad i? d « ven Nic cks does 


not think it should occupy a foremost place among 
its companions. The ineluctable fact remains that 
this is the noblest nocturne of them all It is the 
biggest in conception and scems a miniature musi 
drama. It requires the grand manner to adequatel 
read it, and the doppto movemento is exciting to 

dramatic degree. I fully agree with Kullak that t 
adhere too strictly to the marl f this sectio 
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produces the effect of an “‘inartistic precipitation”’ 
and robs the movement of clarity. Kleczynski calls 
the work “The Contrition of a Sinner” and devotes 


several pages to its elucidation. De Lenz chats 
most entertainingly with Tausig about it. Indeed, 


an imposing march of splendor is the second sub- 
A fitting pendant is this work to the 
Both the heroic 
quality, both are free from mawkishness and are of 
the greater Chopin, the Chopin of the mode mascu- 


ject im. Ga 


€ sharp minor Nocturne. have 


line. 

Niecks makes a pertinent suggestion: “In play- 
ing these nocturnes—op. 48—there occurred to me 
a remark of Schumann’s, when he reviewed some 
nocturnes by Count Wiéhorski. He said that the 
quick middle movements which Chopin frequently 
introduced into his nocturnes are often weaker than 
his first conceptions; meaning the first portions of 
his nocturnes. Now, although the middle part in 
the present instances are, on the contrary, slower 
movements, yet the judgment holds good; at least 
with respect to the first nocturne, the middle part 
of which has nothing to recommend it but a full, 
sonorous instrumentation, if I may use this word in 
speaking of one instrument. The middle part of 
the second—D flat, molto piu lento—however,is much 
finer; in it we meet again, as we did in some other 
nocturnes, with soothing, simple chord progres- 
sions. When Gutmann studied the C sharp minor 
Nocturne with Chopin, the master told him that 
the middle section—the molto piu lento in D flat 
should be played as a recitative. A tyrant 
the first two chords—he said, “and 


major 
commands”- 
the other asks for mercy.” 

Of course Niecks means the F sharp minor, not 
the C sharp minor Nocturne, op. 48, No. 2, dedi- 
cated—with the C minor—to Mlle. L. Duperré. 

Op. 55, two nocturnes in F minor and E flat 
major, need not detain us long. The first is famil- 
Kleczynski devotes a page or more to its ex- 
ecution. He seeks to vary the return of the chief 
subject with nuances—as would an artistic singer 
the couplets of a classic song. There are “cries of 
despair” in it, but at last a “feeling of hope.” Kul- 
lak writes of the last measures: “Thank God—the 
It is the relief of a major key 
It is a 


iar. 


““ 


goal is reached!” 
after prolonged wanderings in the minor. 
nice nocturne, neat in its sorrow, yet not epoch 
making. The one following has “the impression of 
an improvisation.” It has also the merit of being 
heard. Joseffy is the only artist I know 
who has played it in public. These two nocturnes 
are dedicated to Mlle. J. W. Stirling. 

Op. 62 brings us to a pair in B major and E major 
inscribed to Madame de Konncritz. The first—the 
Tuberose Nocturne—is faint with a sick, rich odor. 
The climbing trellis of notes, that so unexpectedly 
lead to the tonic, is charming. The chief tune has 
charm, a fruity charm. The whole nocturne is 
richly ornamented, its harmonies dense, the entire 
surface overrun with wild ornamentation and a pro- 
fusion of trills. The piece—the third of its sort in 
the key of B Mertke gives the follow- 
ing explication of the famous chain trills: 


seldom 


is not easy. 


Op. 62. N94. Nocturne. 


Andante Poco pit lento. 








54 


pealing, is melting, and the A flat portion, with its 
hesitating, timid accents, has great power of attrac- 
tion. The E major Nocturne has a bardic ring. Its 
song is almost declamatory and not at all senti- 
mental—unless so distorted—as Niecks would have 
us imagine. The intermediate portion is wavering 
and passionate, like the middle of the F sharp major 
Nocturne. It shows no decrease in creative vigor 
or lyrical fancy. The Klindworth version differs 
from the original, as an examination of the follow- 
ing examples will show, the upper being Chopin’s: 


Op.62. N° 2. Nocturue.. 





4 


The posthumous nocturne in E minor, composed 


in 1827, is weak and uninteresting. Moreover, it 


contains some very un-Chopin-like modulations. 
sharp minor 


and reminis- 


The recently discovered nocturne in C 
is hardly a treasure trove. It is vague 
cent. The following note was issued by the London 
publishers, Ascherberg & Co.: 

“The first question suggested by the announce- 
ment of a new posthumous composition of Chopin’s 
will be, ‘What proof is there of its authenticity” 
To musicians and amateurs who cannot recognize 
the beautiful Nocturne in C sharp minor as indeed 
the work of Chopin, it may in the first place be 
pointed out that the original manuscript (of which 
a facsimile is given on the title page) is in Chopin’s 
well-known handwriting, and, secondly, that the 
composition, which is strikingly characteristic, was 
at once accepted as the work of Chopin by the dis- 
tinguished composer and pianist Balakireff, who 
played it for the first time in public at the “Chopin 
Commemoration Concert,’ held in the autumn of 
last year at Zelazowa Wola, and afterward at War- 
saw. This nocturne was addressed by Chopin to 
his sister Louise, at Warsaw, in a letter from Paris, 
and was written soon after the production of the 
two lovely piano concertos, when Chopin was still 
a very young man. It contains a quotation from 
his most admired Concerto in F minor, and a brief 
reference to the charming song known as the 
‘Maiden’s Wish,’ two of his favorite 
melodies. The manuscript of the nocturne was 
supposed to have been destroyed in the sacking of 
the Zamojski Palace, at Warsaw, toward the end of 
the insurrection of 1863, but it was discovered quite 
recently among papers of various kinds in the 


sister’s 





“) Die kleine Note a. a (nach den Originalausgaben Leipzig u. London) gelten als Andeutung fiir den Anfang des Trillers mit Hauptton. 


**) 1. Note Nachschlag. 


Although this nocturne is luxuriant in style, it 
deserves warmer praise than is accorded it.  Ir- 
regular as its outline is, its troubled lyrism is ap- 


2. Note Trilleranfang. 


possession of a Polish gentleman, a great collector, 
whose son offered Mr. Polinski the privilege of se- 
lecting from such papers. His choice was three man- 


uscripts of Chopin’s, one of them being this noc- 
turne. A letter from Mr. Polinski on the subject of 
this nocturne is in the possession of Miss Janotha.” 

The Berceuse, op. 57, published June, 1845, and 
dedicated to Mile. Elise Gavard, is the very sophisti- 
cation of the art of musical ornamentation. It is 
built on a tonic and dominant bass—the triad of the 
tonic and the chord of the dominant seventh. A 
rocking theme is set over this basso ostinato and the 
most enchanting effects produced. The rhythm 
never alters in the bass, and against the back- 
ground, the monotone of a dark, gray sky, the com- 
poser arranges an astonishing variety of fireworks, 
some florid, “some very subdued, and all delicate 
in tracery and design. Modulations from pigeon 
egg blues to Nile green, most misty and subtle 
modulations, dissolve before one’s For a 
moment the sky is peppered with tiny stars in 
doubles, each independent in tinting. Within a 
small segment of the chromatic bow Chopin has 
imprisoned new, strangely dissonant colors. It is 
a miracle, and after the drawn-out chord of the 


dominant seventh and the rain of silvery fire ceases 


eyes. 


one realizes that the whole piece is a delicious 
illusion. It is but an ululation of the key of D 
flat, the apotheosis of pyrotechnical colorature. 
Niecks quotes Alexandre Dumas fils, who calls 
the Berceuse “muted music,” but introduces a 
Turkish bath comparison, which smashes the senti- 
ment of the popular cradle song. Mertke shows 
the original and Klindworth’s reading of a certain 


part of the Berceuse, adding a foot-note to the ex- 


Op. 57. Berceuse. tts 
; 

y we ae 
= t= + 


amples: 


















Original. 
(05 Corr. in 1% Takt!)- | ,| 
ast ek ols 
Klindworth. : = caer = 


din ey ren, 

*) Das tr (flat) der Originale (Scholtz tr natural-flat) zeigt, dass 

Ch. den Triller mit Ganzton und nach Mikuli den Trilleranfang mit 
Hauptton wollte 


The Barcarolle, op. 60— 
1846—is another highly elaborated work. 


published September, 
Niecks 
must be quoted here: “One day Tausig, the great 
piano virtuoso, promised W. Von Lenz to play 
him Chopin’s Barcarolle, adding, ‘That is a perform 
ance which must not be undertaken before more 
than two persons. I shall play you my own self. I 
love the piece, but take it rarely.’ Lenz got the 
music, but it did not please him—it seemed to him 
a long movement in the nocturne style, a Babel of 
figuration on a lightly laid foundation. But he 
found that he had made a mistake, and, after hear- 
ing it played by Tausig, confessed that the virtuoso 
had infused into the ‘nine pages of enervating mu- 
sic, of one and the same long-breathed rhythm, so 
much interest, so much motion, so much action,’ 
that he regretted the long piece was not longer.” 

Tausig’s conception of the barcarolle was this: 
“There are two persons concerned in the affair; it 
is a love scene in a discréte gondola; let us say this 
mise-en-scéne is the symbol of a lover’s meeting 
generally.” 

This is expressed in thirds and sixths; the dual- 
ism of two notes—persons—is maintained through 
out; all is two-voiced, two-souled. In this modula- 
tion here in C sharp major—superscribed dolce 
sfogato—there are kiss and embrace! This is evi- 
dent! When, after three bars of introduction, the 
theme, “lightly rocking in the bass solo, enters in 
the fourth, this theme is nevertheless made use of 
throughout the whole fabric only as an accompani- 
ment, and on this the cantilena in two parts is laid; 
we have thus a continuous, tender dialogue.” 

The Barcarolle is a nocturne painted on a larger 
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spots—Schumann said that, melodically, Chopin 
sometimes “leans over Germany into Italy”—and is 
a masterly one in sentiment, pulsating with amor- 
ousness. To me it sounds like a lament for the 
splendors, now vanished, of Venice the Queen. In 
bars 8, yg, and 10, counting backward, Louis Ehlert 
finds obscurities in the middle voices. The Bar- 
carolle is dedicated to the Baronne de Stockhausen. 

lhe nocturnes—including the Berceuse and Bar- 
carolle—should seldom be played in public and not 
the public of a large hall. Something of Chopin’s 
delicate, tender warmth and spiritual voice is lost 
in the larger spaces of our concert halls. In a small 
auditorium, and from the fingers of a sympathetic 
pianist, must the nocturnes be heard. Then their 
intimate, night side may be revealed. They are 
essentially for the twilight, for the inclosures of 
home, where their still, mysterious tones become 
eloquent and disclose the poetry and pain of their 


creator. 


CONCERNING THE LATE ROBERT 
G. INGERSOLL. 


T HE following circular has been received by THE 
MuSICAL COURIER: 


lo the Press 

[he Ingersoll Monument Association has prepared and 
we inclose herein an appeal to the public for assistance in 
the erection of a monument at Peoria, Ill, in memory of 
the late Col. Robert G. Ingersoll It is the desire of the 


this appeal to the public shouid be 





press comnuttee 


published simultaneously as a special dispatch from Peoria, 


Ill.; and a copy has also been sent to the leading publica 
tions of the country, with request that they assist the Mon 
ument Association by publishing. It is suggested that si 
multaneous publication be made on September g, or as neat 
that date as may be possible. It is believed by the associa 
tion that the press of the United States will be glad to do 
this much for the memory of Colonel Ingersoll, who during 
his life, under all circumstances, treated the representatives 


f the press with the utmost cordiality and courtesy. May 
we ask that you will assist us, and publish in your paper as 
suggested ° Very truly yours, 

Georce W. Curtiss 


Junius S. STARR, 
Dan R. SHEEN, 
Hiram Brown 
S. A. Harper 

Press Committee 

The Ingersoll Monument Association has been 
organized for a worthy and just purpose 

Ingersoll as a scholar and as an orator must 
command the respect of all Americans—typical as 
he is—and it is befitting for them now publicly to 
express this respect. 

THe MusicaL Courter feels a peculiar interest 
in the matter, for Ingersoll was at once a devotee 
of music and to this paper, entertaining pertinent 
and original views on the former, and regarding the 
latter as an established authority. We personally 
have lost a friend to the cause of art and an old, 
valued subscriber. By all means, erect to his mem- 
ory a fitting monument, and write on the tablet a 


simple story of his life 
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Emil F. Hofmann afford to appear with a Kraus and Willner. His voice has a fault 

ess ring, in connection with a delightiully clear enunciation There 

MIL F. HOFMANN, a young American baritene of the is a sincerity in this style which is as rare as it is delightful. In the 

Royal Opera in Altenberg Saxony s scoring excey Wolfram Aria from Jannnauser Mr. Hofmann had a fine op 
UJ ‘ >, * / » ts ati ) 


portunity to display his pleasing delivery and masterly schooling, 


tion: TT . ~ “ert 2 ri tor1o " 

onal success in Europe, both in concert and oratori The which never in the pp. or #. passages lost its carrying 
press speak of him in high praise, and rank him among the quality. His powerful voice gained with every song, so pleasing 
foremost vocal artists His singing in “The Creation.’ is audience that three encores were demanded. The enthusiastic 


Elijah,”” Messiah,” &c., has called forth universal admira plause accompanied by a laurel wreath were tokens of the young 


ger's complete success.—Zeitzer Anzeiger 


tion 
It was Dr. Carl Dufft, of New York. who discovered th \t the well-known German Spa, Bad Elster, Mr. Hofmann ap 
fine quality of Dr. Hofmann’s voice, while the doctor was peared with the Royal Orchestra, under Woldert’s direction, with 
fulfilling an engagement in Newark After a cours signal success. He sang “Czaren Lied,” from Lortzing’s opera 
P ¢ . Czar und Zimmermann,” with orchestral accompaniment; Abend 
study with the above mentioned artist Hofmann went 
tern,’ from Wagner's lannhauser and four songs. His style is 
Leipsic, and continued his efforts in the direction of grand leclamatory, but not like Franz Willner, in that Hofmann has big 
ce material and broad musical conception, which Willner has 
us his voice is too sma Hofmann responded to three en 
res ind if e should de le sing again in Bad Elster h« 
an rest sured receiving a arm welcome V ogtiandisc 
ge 


Gulick in Vermont. 


karl Gulick, the y soprano, pupil ol francis rische! 


Powers, appeared recently in a recital at Rutland, Vt., 


when a local paper paid him this tribute 


Master Earl Gulick was easily the fa te of e evening, not only 
n account t ndertu nging i ecause of his charming 
personality an e« ecw which he Carried his honor His voice 
a pure sopran clear and be ke, especially on the high notes, 
“ h he takes wit apparent effort. He ngs without a particle 
affectation and manner 5 naive and llike that he cap 
vated his audience mpletely His renditior { Faure’s “Sancta 
Maria, witi ce piano and rgan accompaniment was exquisite, 
i he struck the B flat in alt with perfect case and accuracy. Tak 
ng con ration the youthfulness of the artist e is absolutely 
ess. Hi Na alle & agai n it nly 

e encore 

Louis V. Saar. 


Louis V. Saar, having enjoyed a two months’ vacation 
at Far Rockaway, has returned to New York with his 
family and resumed his professional work. He is now 
comfortably settled in his new studio in Steinway Hiall 
Mr. Saar has issued a neat circular, which contains all 
t 


yuching his classes in ensemble 


neccessary lormation 


playing and harmony, counterpoint, composition and sight 


reading He expects a busy season and has entered upon 





is work with enthusiasm 


EMIL FP. HOPMANN. 


Walter Joha Hail. 


oan Walter John Hall has returned irom his summer vaca 
opera under Albert Goldberg, ot the Le ipsic Opera House , J F : M P ™ ; d : n 
tion, spent on the Massachusetts coast, and will reopen fis 
\fter a successful appearance in Altenberg on January - P _ . : : aor f c 
studio in Carnegie Hall September 20. One of his pupils, 


} 


20, 1898, as the Herald in Wagner’s “Lohengrin,” he was 
been engaged for a ten 


Miss Anna Christensen, has just 
engaged at once to sing leading baritone parts. It is due t ‘ : . J 
, rn , + weeks’ tour with Conterno’s Band as soprano soloist. Mr 
his big range that lyric as well as dramatic parts are equally . ‘ ; } 
Hall s wi tu ass of pupils, as his time has 
suited to him. He is already booked to sing at the New all will start with a full cla ‘_— ad 4 , hI 
ince 1 ry , been practically all engaged | 10se who studied with him 
York Liederkranz, under Dr. Klengel, the Eintracht, of °°" Practically all ¢ Gages oy chose = 
T idS as i 
Newark, and other important concerts. It is not yet set = oo 
hed ait 1 — : 
tled who will manage this promising young artist in th 
is Tom Kari Returos, 
United States, but his appearance can be looked forward t R 


fom Karl has returned to his studio in Carnegie Hall, 
& 


and will resume teaching October 1. Besides teaching his 


with much pleasure to music lovers, as well as commanding 


he attention of singers, both big and little. We reproduc: 
private pupils, he will be the director of the operatic de 


with pleasure the following press notices 
; yartment of the Acz n { Dramatic Arts and of th 
Herrn Opernsanger Emil F. Hofmann sang Wolfram’s Aria fr partment of the Academy aig - —_—v ts é Sig 7 
*Tannhauser” and followed with six classical Lieder with pian Empire Theatre Dramatic School Mr. Karl will have a 
accompaniment. Mr. Hofmann’s voice is rich and powerful—a genu busy Season 
ne baritone—thoroughly we trained lisclosing an effective # ———— 
as well as a mellow piano. His enunciation is clear. In his sing N 
: “pie , — a . & Frances Saville. 
ing of Schubert's “Doppleganger nd Brahm Feldeinsamkeit 
he evinced moments of deep and emotional powers. His great Frances Saville, the prima donna of the Imperial Opera 
P l Y » » wel : . . ‘1 , 
range enables him to deliver lyric as well as dramatic songs with of Vienna, will arrive in New York about December 10 
equally artistic effect The »plause seemed never-endin 1 
. mr s Manager Thrane booked her in Cleveland yesterday tor an 


Glauchaur Zeitung. 
early date in January 


Herrn Hofopornsager Emil F. Hofmann had been secured by 
esteemed capellmeister as soloist. Herr Hofmann sang the “Sanger Willis E. Bacheller, after enjoying an eight weeks’ vaca 
Krieg” aria from “Tannhauser” Der Doppelganger,”” Schubert tion in Maine. has returned to New York and resumed his 
“Feldeinsamkeit,” Brahms, and “Gekisst by Hofmann Tr 1 , : 7 . 
: re ; © professional work. His address is No. 247 West Sixty 
singer at once won the sympathy of the audience with his soft, rich : a 
ninth street. Mr. Bacheller expects that this season will be 


baritone There is no doubt that Mr. Hofmann promises to be 


me one of the most eminent “Lieder singers,”’ and he can safely the busiest one he has ever had 
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DRESDEN AS A SCHOOLROOM. 


FRAULEIN HANSEN AND THE MARCHESI SCHOOL OF SINGING 
IN DRESDEN. 





II. 

NACQUAINTED as I was in Dresden a few months 
U ago, I only lately learned in a most agreeable man- 
ner of a very earnest and devoted artist here who is a pupil 
of- Madame Marchesi, and who, though only lately settled 
in Dresden after ten years of active and successful work in 
St. Petersburg, has in the short space of two years’ time 
already made herself a very wide circle of friends and as 
useful a sphere of work, being the only representative here 
of the Marchesi school, pure and simple. Fraulein Hansen 
invited me a few days ago to a soirée of her pupils, and | 
went in company with a bright American lady from Ten- 
nessee, Mrs. Margaret Chapman Eldridge, who possesses 
a rich, sweet voice and a larger share than usual of tem- 
perament. As I afterward learned, this soirée was espe- 
cially given in my honor, and I was rather surprised into 
playing afterward for the company. In this hour’s ac- 
quaintance I found Fraulein Hansen surrounded by admir- 
ing friends and acquaintances, among whom were a goodly 
number of English and Americans who are studying with 
her. Most of her clientéle are away now on their summer flit- 
ting, still those who are yet with her are very good speci- 
mens of carefully trained pupils. One I noted especially 
was a phenomenal result of painstaking work. A voice 
sweet and sympathetic, and now musical, but, I understand, 
that at the outstart this pupil had absolutely no ear. Frau- 
lein Hansen’s skill as a teacher could not wish for better 
demonstration. An interesting coincidence is that Fraulein 
Hansen studied first with Ronconi, of St. Petersburg, who 
was Marchesi’s early teacher. This method numbers so 
many of the first singers of the day among its followers 
that any description of its excellences as differentiation 
from other methods would be a work of supererogation 
on my part. Suffice it to say that Fraulein Hansen’s pupils 
give evidence of well-placed registers, of a well-subdued 
tongue, a clear, pure, free enunciation of tone and an artistic 
execution. In the different languages she gives much at- 
tention to elegance of diction and clearness of enunciation. 
What Fraulein Hansen has done with some of the material 
she has had is nothing short of a marvel. 

Some of Fraulein Hansen’s letters show that she is on 


terms of friendship with Madame Marchesi that would in- 
timate real affection and high appreciation of her gifts. 
Below is an extract of some of her notices in Paris, where 
she, with Melba and Frances Saville, was studying with 
Marchesi. 

First in a letter to the Leipsic Signale Marchesi men- 
tions Fraulein Hansen as ‘‘first among the young art nov- 
ices’ who, on the occasion of-a pupils’ matinee, “‘distin- 
guished themselves” in Paris December 30, 1886. 

Following is a notice from the same paper : 

“In Paris Madame Marchesi gave a pupils’ matinee, in 
which the young vocally gifted singers Frauleins Hansen, 
Horwitz and Melba especially distinguished themselves.” 

In the French papers Fraulein Hansen is mentioned some- 
times before Melba: “Parmi les eléves de |’éminent pro- 
fesseur (Marchesi) nous avons remarque Mile. Hansen qui 
a dit un air de ‘Cinq Mars’ avec une belle voix de mezzo 
soprano et un style parfait.” 

Another paper says: “Signalons egalement—Mlle. Julie 














ie. ” a> 
Photo by Pasetti, St. Petersburg, Russia. 


JULIA HANSEN, DRESDEN. 


M. 


Hansen qui a dit un air de ‘Cinq Mars’ de Gounod 
avec une voix superbe et un sentiment remarkable.” 

Of her later success in St. Petersburg as a teacher of 
this celebrated method the Leipsic Signale says: ‘We hear 
from St. Petersburg that Fraulein Hansen, a pupil of the 
famous Marchesi, whose method she has made entirely her 
own, and which she knows how to handle in the most au- 
thoritative manner and with the greatest success, has lately 
given a concert before a large and artistic public, intro- 
ducing over twenty of her pupils, who in the solos as well 
as in the chorus numbers earned the most deserved ap 
plause, and occasioned several calls of their teacher before 
the audience. The strength of this talented teacher of sing- 
ing lies in the careful conserving of the voice as well as in 
its all-sided cultivation. She is as familiar with the German 
Lieder as with the aria of the Italian opera seria, the French 
chanson and old church music. The names of Rossini, 
Gounod, Luzzi, Glinka, Bellini, Tschaikowsky, Rubinstein, 


Weber, Schumann, Mascagni, Capri, Tosti, Brahms, God 
ard, &c., show the versatility of the material which Frau 
lein Hansen can command in her pupils. Some of these 
created a furore, and were called upon for many encores 
One of them, Fraulein Dolomon, lately gave a successful 
concert in the interior of Russia, and another, Fraulein 
Rosa, gained a most friendly reception from the Berlin 
critics.” 
* * 

Fraulein Hansen was later on engaged as a teacher in the 
St. Petersburg Music School, where she stayed as long as 
her health and the great demands upon her time permitted 
The St. Petersburg papers are full of her praise and suc 
cess as a teacher there, and of these notices of her scholars’ 
concerts I will just quote one more from a French paper: 

*Parmi les concerts qui ont lieu cette semaine a Saint 
Pétersbourg, je crois devoir une mention toute particuliére 
celui qu’a donné avec le concours de ses eléves Mile. Julié 
Hansen. Marchesi, Mile. Han 


sen nous a montré qu'elle sait fort bien appliquer l’excel 


Eléve, elle méne de Mme 


lente méthode de son célebre professor de chant et 


plusieurs des jeunes personnes qu'elle nous a fait entendre, 
surtout, Mlles 
des applaudissements tout a fait mérités.” 


Meyer Dolomanow et Gervais ont recueilli 


Finding the climate too severe in Russia, Fraulein Hansen 
was persuaded by friends, after a short visit in Dresden, 
to install herself here as a teacher, and within two years 
has been able to produce some pupils who have sung here 
in concert with particular success. I quote some notices 
from the Dresden papers: 

Dresden Kunst-Nachrichten 


soriée took place in the studio 


the “On January 28 
of Fraulein 
1596, 


taken up her residence in Dresden, being obliged to leave 


From 
the first pupils’ 


Hansen, pupil of Marchesi, who since October, has 


St. Petersburg, on account of the harsh climate, after ten 
years there of successful work he performances of the 
pupils, of whom in the first line Paula Roese and Hildegard 
Osterloh, further, Miss Smith and Miss Gunsaulus, are to 
be especially mentioned, gave good evidence of this ex 
cellent method, as also the earnest efforts and care of this 


highly appreciated teacher 
“We hope and wish that a large field of work will open 
to her, as the earnest, sound school deserves.” 
From the Leipsic Signale: ‘The teacher of singing, Julia 
of gave 


proved a most enjoyable event and especially a 


Hansen, Dresden, lately a pupils’ concert, which 


most ad 
varitageous testimony to Fraulein Hansen’s method (Mar 
chesi school).” 

Notices from the Dresden Guide (English) and the Dres 
den Journal praise alike these pupils’ performances, many 
of whom did creditable work after only a year’s instruction 

I quote in full another notice from a Dresden paper, full 
of warm recognition: 

“With greatest interest, we visited the pupils’ concert of 
Fraulein Julia Hansen, which shows the result of the gen 


uine Marchesi school taught by a skillful, experienced, and 


in her fatherland warmly recognized teacher of singing and 


mistress of her art. In fact, we can unite in the praise of 


our colleagues in the far East perfectly. For what we heard 
were the brilliant results of a most excellently well taught 
good vocal school. It is doubly to be recognized that this 


collective success of all her pupils is due to no phenomenal 


“7 The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, =2~ 
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voice or talent, only modest material, which, with the great- 
est pains and patience, has been cultivated and strength- 
ened.” 

I will merely add to this recital of Fraulein Hansen’s vir- 
tues, that she has a personal charm of manner, an attractive 
personality and a knowledge of many languages, which en 
ables her to converse with ease with all nationalities of 
prominence, all of which, with her vocal skill, should most 
heartily commend her as a teacher of first rank 

E. Potrer Frisse. 


Tributes to the Late Oscar Raif. 


HE following was received from Ida Sin.mons, the 
well-known pianist, who was a pupil of Professor 
Raif, who died in Europe a few weeks ago: - 
An article by Dr. Leopold Schmidt, which appeared in = = = : 
the Berliner Tageblatt of February 10, 1899, gives evi Ses Paver. 
dence of such valuable and close observation on the pianis 
tic development of the present day that it has been copied 
into many prominent musical papers of Germany and Eng 











Ihe pianist Max Pauer has received from the Grand 
Duke of Hesse the cross of the first class of the Order of 


land. Merit 


After mentioning most of the pianists who have appeared 
in Berlin this past winter, he goes on to ask: “How does 
pianistic art now stand, and with what right does it usurp 
so large a place in the concert program? 

“Technical development has undoubtedly made erroneous 
strides within our time. The younger generation has on an ee 
average attained a far greater technical proficiency than the Joan of Arc. 
elder, and no one can now venture into publicity without 


Frankfort. 
A new city theatre is to be erected in Frankfort at a 
cost of 2,000,000 marks. It will be completed in three 
years and will have 1,150 seats. 


, ‘ The festival of the Maid of Orleans was celebrated with 
considerable powers of execution. Whether, however, the a : ~ 
, . great pomp at Belois, and an oratorio, “Jeanne d’Arc, 
pleasure derived from the piano has increased or our actual . - 
: ae . by Arthur Coquard, was executed by 400 singers. 
enjoyment of it grown is another question, and there are ~ 
many who answer it with a decided negative. The reason 


that pianism when developed specially on the side of bril Geneva. 
iiancy and power does not give unalloyed pleasure is not Mme. Brambilla Ponchielli, the widow of the composer 
necessarily attributable to the pianist; it may be ascribed to Ponchielli, and once a celebrated singer, has been ap 


the nature of the instrument. Not long ago I was talking pointed teacher at the Conservatory of Geneva 
to a thoughtful and inspiring man * * * who asserts Ss: AP 

that the inadequacy which undoubtedly appears in the con 
cert room is to be attributed chiefly to the faulty construc 
tion of the piano; that the piano as we know it is in reality 


Cologne Conservatory. 
Che report of the Cologne Conservatory for the school 
year 1898-9 shows a steady increase. The number of 


an unmusical instrument; that many methods may be em- pos 
pupils were, male, 216; female, 263; total, 479. The num 


ployed to modify this fact, but that the future alone can 


prove whether it is possible to make the tone of the piano ber of teachers is forty 


more equal throughout to eliminate its unlovely, aggressive 
quality in the forte and make it more adaptable to the 
human voice. * * * After referring to a recent piano 
recital Dr. Schmidt returns to the former subject 
“I missed, however, that which has always appeared to , 
i f the § itl new string 
s 4 ) 4 rs Ort. re al 1 gre: st sauty, 
me to be of the aad t importance ; arid e greate veauty many by the Halir Quartet 
viz., that ‘singing’ which results from a particular manner 
of touching the keys and of binding or connecting one note 
e . : : . Wuerzburg Royal Music School. 
of the melody to the next. Rubinstein possessed this qual 
ity in a high degree, and among living masters Oscar Raif The report of the Royal Music School of Wurzburg for 
‘ : : sal ic f 1808- a list of 115 female 
and Alfred Griinfeld are pre-eminent. Most modern pian- the scholastic year of 1898-9 shows a list of 115 female and 
110 male pupils Among the former are two American 


women, while among the latter are four Americans 


Weingartner. 


Felix Weingartner has completed during the summer 
a new symphony of four movements, in E flat major, and a 
quartet. The latter will be performed in Ger- 


ists accentuate unduly single notes in a melody, and this 
may be the result of aiming at strength of tone, but the 
executant can have no idea how disagreeably it strikes a 


sensitive ear.” Yvonne de Treville in London. 


August Manns, the English conductor, in referring As successful a début as has been made in London for 

> rf ance of ; lis of Osc: € . : al 
to the performance of an Ragheb pape of car Raif in the some time was that of Miss de Treville, who appeared on 
rystal Palace last June said the Wagner night the first week of the Promenade Con- 


“Each tone was a new proof to me of what an artist ‘by certs at Queen’s Hall, singing Elizabeth’s “Greeting.” 
the grace of God is Professor Ratt, ant ene who possesses The spontaneity of the applause at the end was the best 
the rare ability of instilling into his pupils his own art adication that an had made an exceptions! success, and, 
anes after repeated recalls, she returned to sing the entire selec 

Bertha Visanska, the pianist, and Daniel Visanska, the tion again This is somewhat unusual, but the singer 
violinist, have returned to Berlin to continue their studies seemed buoyed up with the appreciation shown her, and 
for another year the aria was on its repetition if anything more effectively 


sung. Her success led to Mr. Newman’s re-engaging her 
for the following Wednesday night. She was also offered 
other engagements, but as she will sail for America to-mor 
row to fulfill her engagements with the Castle Square Opera 
Company in New York, she was forced to decline them. 


Prague. 





The Czech Theatre in Prague will produce next season 
a Smetana cyclus, in which all his works will be produced 
in chronological order.——At the German theatre a new 
opera, “Renata,” by Adolph Miller, will be presented 





A New Basso. 

Herr Oberflotter, who has previously been a capell 
meister in Russia, made a début at the Court Theatre of 
Munich as Sarastro in the “Magic Flute.” He possesses a 
sonorous bass voice of considerable compass, and was 


applauded loudly 


Vienna 


The Court Opera Theatre at Vienna celebrated the 
150th anniversary of Goethe's birth on August 27 by a 
performance of Mozart's “Magic Flute,” the work which 
so intensely interested Goethe. As an introduction to the 
opera Beethoven’s “Egmont” overture was given 


Liszt Letters. 


Two volumes of letters of eminent contemporaries of 
Franz Liszt have just been published by Breitkopf & 
Hartel. Many letters of distinguished personages still liv 
ing are yet unpublished. It is to be regretted that letters 
before 1848 and after 1861 are rare in this and other col- 
lections 
History of Music. 

An international congress for the history of music will 
be held in Paris in the year 1900, as a department of the 
general congress for the comparative historical sciences 
The honorary president is Camille Saint-Saéns; the presi 
dent, Bourgault Ducoudray; vice-president, Julien Thier- 
sot, and secretary, Romain Roland 


Breitkopf & Hartel. 

\ splendid de luxe edition of Wagner's “Tristan and 
Isolde” will be published by subscription by Breitkopf & 
Hartel. It will contain extraordinarily clear illustrations, 
symbolic borders, by Franz Stassen, which he describes as 
not mere illustrations, but “pictorial reproductions of the 
contents of each scene, and an incorporation of the leit 
motivs.” Only 100 copies will be issued, at the price of to 


marks 
From the ‘‘ Berlin Tageblatt.’’ 

Tue Musicar Courter, a leading New York music 
paper, celebrated the issue of its 1,000th number by a series 
f festival editions, of which the third is now before us 
nd, with its predecessors, gives an interesting history 
of music and a review of musical life in the United States 
The make-up corresponds to the high position of Tue 


Musicat Courter. This paper labors to nationalize musi 


in America, to gain for it a domestic, home-like character 
The progress of music goes hand in hand, both in breadth 
and depth with the great cevelopment of culture, and 


how great this development is can be seen from the fact 


that America is becoming more and more an exporting 
country, even for musicians, as can be proved every day 


in the concert halls and theatres of Berlin —Berlin Tage 


blatt, July 15 


GWILYM MILES, ADELE AUS DER OHE, ™4%S? 
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HEINK. 
Interpretation. 


(See article in *‘ Courier,’’ August 16.) 
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Alexander Petschnikoff. 


NYONE who had accidentally been present at the 
Bechstein Hall, Berlin, October 11, 1895, would have 
been a witness of the surprising rise of a name out of 


nothing. On that day a young violinist, “unknown in the 
widest circles” (as was wittily said), gave his first con- 
cert. 


A slender, delicate youth stepped to the platform; his 
waving hair, his artistic manner promised something ex- 


Photo by J. C. Schaarwachter, Berlin. 
ALEXANDER PETSCHNIKOFPF. 


traordinary. He bowed quietly but modestly. Scarcely 
had he moved his bow when a kindling spark ran through 
audience, increased to a real flame of en- 
thusiasm as the artist ended. After the storm of applause 
had died away, everyone left the house with the feeling 
of having stood godfather at the fire baptism of a genius. 
A new great artist had been once for all “made,” as they 


the which 


say in artist jargon. 
Petschnikoff was born in the Government of Orel on 


ERNEST GAMBLE 


BASSO. 





Returns from 
Paris 
November 1. 


Direction of 


Mi. CHARLES W. GAMBLE, Mgr. 


EAST END, 
PITTSBURG, PA 





January 8, 1873, at Jeledz. If in his playing, together 
with—we might say in spite of—perfect technic, we must 
admire the deep feeling, the pure naiveté, springing from 
the heart of the genuine artistic soul, the reason perhaps is 
that Petschnikoff is a son of the people, of that deeply 
musical and poetically dreaming Russian people. His 
grandfather was a peasant plowman, his father a simple 
soldier. 

The first musical impression experienced by Petschnikoff 
as a child is noteworthy and droll enough. The power of 





St. Cecilia was revealed to him first by a barrel organ. 
As if enchanted, the child followed, all day, the mys- 
terious thing from whose interior unheard of tones pro- 
ceeded, and the barrel organist appeared to him as great 
and as terrible as a mighty magician 

The family removed to Moscow. 
too weak for manual labor, he was destined to be a musician, 
in the hope that some day he might make a living in 
some small band. A member of the Imperial Opera Or- 


As the child seemed 


CHARLES A. KAISER, 


chestra, Solotarenko, accidentally heard the little violin 
ist and procured his admission into the Imperial Con 
servatory, where the famous violinist Hrjimalim at once 
recognized the extraordinary gifts of the boy, and with 
love and intelligence undertook his education. 

Although the city of Moscow gave him a position and also 
a little money for his support, the little conservatory pupil, 
who had to contribute to the expenses of his family, was 
compelled to give lessons, although he was hardly tall 
The 


structed bearded men as well as companions of his own age, 


enough to see the music desk ten year old lad in 
with whom, as he now confesses, when pupils and teachers 
were out of sight, he preferred to play leap frog rather than 
the fiddle. 

After he had left the conservatory with the first prize and 
the golden medal, he went to Paris, on the invitation of the 
well-known house of Pleyel, which promised him a year’s 
support, and expressed the wish that he would seek to gain 
under a French teacher the Paris mark of the genuine arti 
cle. Petschnikoff refused, partly because he was conscious 
would not repudiate 


ceased A of 


play in a theatre or 


of his own powers, partly because he 


Hrjimalim, so the promised allowances time 
distress, in which he was compelled t« 
chestra, was, fortunately, quickly passed. Concerts in Paris 
, 


in Bordeaux, Toulouse, Portiers and other cities made him 


known, and raised him above the cares of a livelihood 

His fortunate star, however, first rose when, by the inter 
Princess Urusoff 
true friends of art bestowed on him the famous Stradivarius 
that had f 
Duke George of Meiningen contributed a considerable sum 


vention of an art-loving lady, the some 


1 


been 1 of the great violinist, Laub 


In 


possessio 
for this purpose, but the chief part in the task was that of 
the Russian General Malzoff, a brother of the Princess, with 
Count Scheremetieff, a well-known promoter of art in Rus 
sia, and Sergei von Dervis, himself a pianist far above dilet 


tantism. These men by their action honored both art and 
themselves. To-day perhaps many a rich man might be 
found who would be glad, by lavish expenditure, to n 
nect his own name with that of the celebrated artist, but it 


required great artistic intelligence, as well as confidence, to 


devote 12,000 roubles (25,000 marks) to an almost unknown 


person of whom the art world has still to judge 


? 


The confidence was not betrayed. Berlin, on October 11 


uttered its verdict, with a unanimity which had been sel 


dom seen. The name of Petschnikoff is to-day ranked with 


that of the first and greatest masters of the violin, and the 
genuine, profoundly artistic character of the young Russia: 
violinist is a guarantee to all who know him that his raré 
and chaste feeling will not be lost in the bustle of the great 


world that now surrounds him. but will still produce man 


noble flowers Max Grup 


Beresford. 
The distinguished basso Arthur Beresford will the con 
ing season devote himself exclusively to oratorio and con 


declined a most flattering offer to 


He 


travel with a concert company, as 


cert work has 


$s engagements in this 
line the past two seasons have forced him to refuse many 
choral societies 


important demands for his services from 
He is an artist who has steadily 


Endowed by nature with a phe 


and surely sung his 


way into public favor 


nomenal voice and a magnetism which is almost irre 
sistible, he has the rare gift of knowing how to sing to 
his audience, which easily accounts for his remarkable 
success. The past two years he has made a record of 
over 200 concerts, and seldom has he failed to score the 


‘double encore,” which is the desideratum of every singer 


who hopes to be classed with the few who are, in the 
strictest sense of the term, real successes 
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lin Clarence Eddy in Europe. works he performed, his facile technic and his registration of the Weber's “ Euryanthe.” 

















ion great organ His selections were varied, and the applause he re 
nce LARENCE EDDY appeared in most of the cities of ceived not only when he finished a number, but each time hy ee re ae. 
ith Europe when he was last abroad, and his success phase ae him a oe and ene Editors The Musical Courier 
was unequivocal. His successes were chronicled in the agape ~<tip-captap tapratintienias aiding, N the editorial page of your issue of August 30 ap 
Iso columns of THe Musicat Courier from time to time The concert given yesterday at the Trocadero by Clarence Edd O pears a communication stating that the first perform 
pil, Below are some recent European press notices Mr. Eddy 4... cctebrated ane ih , will Aap apie snenuatetion (the ance in America of Weber’s “I uryanthe ccurred Di 
was received: United States at the Exposition of 1900, was a remarkable succes cember 23, 1887 I fear me that thirty x years have 
tall The organ virtuoso, Clarence Eddy, from Chicago, who gave a The original and brilliant playing of this grand artist s extreme obliterated many events from th memory vou 
in concert yesterday in the Philharmonie with the assistance of the ‘Subtile and vanes gradations = tone shading were received wit ‘Reader.” for Mr. Krehbiel states distinctly it 5 “Re 
Vhilharmonic Orchestra, is considered in America as one of the nanimous applause.—Le Journal d’Alsace, Strasbourg, June 4, 1899 . . » , 
age, greatest artists of his instrament. This distinguished reputation he \ full page is devoted to Mr. Eddy in this issue ew oe ‘ew York Musical S« ac Sys ee 
mers completely substantiated He showed himself the possessor of a the work had been produc ed at Wallack Theatre twenty 
han remarkably sure and thoroughly virtuoso technic upon the manuals four years before (which would carry it back to 1863-4 
and pedals, and proved also that he is perfectly at home in the art Scherhey’s Seccess. under the direction of Carl Anschut 
and of registration.—Berlin Lokal Anzeiger Believe me very sincerely yours 
| Prof. M. I. Scherhey, who has been here now four : ys 
the Berwyn, April 16, 1898 : . J 
Rsrw Fike ‘eomnest af Claveiee Eddy peeved & grenmeees chemees end FOS. COO with the highest recommendation to the late 
‘ ; . . : - 
oe quite a social as well as artistic event. Mr. Eddy displayed such a William Steinway, who at once interested himself in his 1 
g pedal technic as I have not yet heard in Berlin, and he roused the behalf. That this interest was justified is evident from th A Von Klenner Pupil Engaged. 
_— audience to repeated and very stormy outbreaks of applause, scoring good work done here by the vocal teacher. It would tak Mme. Katherine Evans von Klenner, who has just re 
— oo Ce Gees © Ms conse 2 SOS MAGNY Coes Upes Ce get ip t ~h space ZI a ce lete list of thos he t 1 after a delightful summer spent abroad, announces 
liate forn Cablegram to Tue New York Musicat Courter up oO ma h pace to give a complete ; . . Ve urned & & . , 
é ave studied with him, so we print only the names , that during her sojourn in London and Paris she ar 
e% The art of organ playing in America aeite tal high repute and the pupils who have been with him withi e last two ranged for the appearance in those two cities during 
: receives the most careful attention. It was, therefore, most interest- years coming year of Frances Travers, the popular sopran 
oem ng to make the acquaintance of one of America’s most distinguished Mrs. Lizzie Brookes. Miss Flla Wickmer. Mrs. Dora Miss Tr { t( we iM n Klenn ne 
van a can rmdir ta tas oemad = — 7 “= — ne E. Phillips, Miss Jennie Frankmann, J. E. Kuskamp, Miss it is largely due to this gifted teacher's tuition that Miss 
— bring out in a most effective manner all the resources of most E. Leneberg, Miss L. Eisenstein, Miss R. Steinberg, Miss ravers ged pidiy to t ront. During the 
majestic instrument, and is evidently as great a musician as he is H Steinberg Miss A Bergn inn Miss Stella Ahrens winter she will heard equently upon t rt stage 
— a virtuoso.—Boersen Courier Miss Rose Ahrens, Miss Meta Weihl, Miss Agnes Smith, and an _ editor published recently by the 5S J 
oy a op ae op — eae te LL. Kushmann, N. Kushmann, Miss Emily Henimann (N. B.) Globe concerning the appearance in that city 
n Thursday afternoon was sh arti nese Gf the tlahest cok Miss Margarite Crawford, Miss Lizzie Stone, T. Prehn, Miss Travers would to some extent attest her geniu Phe 
ye e numerous and fashionable audience, which included many well lr. Volkers, F. Cook, Miss L. Krauss, Miss J. Baker, Mis irticle reads 
known leaders of Parisian society and the most distingu'shed men lL. Stern, G. Walter, Miss M. Saville, Miss L. Ginoris It would seem but a graceful act of recognitior 
oe ers walagea rer . ee c conn Senn w rd es va Miss E. McCormick, Miss M. Arcularius, Mrs. D. Becl refer to the excellence of the home talent supporting 
let ganist for his fine pe P iR s great fugue in G n hardt, Miss Ada Schultz, Miss Louise Pfaffl n. Mrs B. ¢ Madame Clary n her concert in this city Madame Clary 
ant “Morceau de Concert y Alexandre Guilmant and other > herley Mrs M Jessie Mrs ( Petersen Mrs D herself with i reputation extending over the whole 
= rks written for the king of instruments.—The Daily Messenger Powers, Mrs. E. Strasburger, Enet del Olle, Miss Marie the American mu il continent, must e realized the 
. Reichardt, N. Bronschton, Miss L. Fechheimer, Miss | d u t wou cdge Miss Traver ind must 
7 ne reunion wae Bes r the Jacobson, Miss M. Klingenberg, Miss Martha Wetrengel, have felt with the audience gathered to honor both th 
ys at ts es e ender it “ +~<e : n N om Mrs. Olga Bettauer, Miss C. Evans, Miss M. Reich, Miss known and the unknown singer how excellently these diff 
~~ ae silitias wishentin in the Qaans tn G wlnee, te Te Mr. Eddy M. Barry. Mrs. L. Scherhey, W. Xanten, Miss Helene culties were overcom: Leaving to the musical ed 
ties ted sudience with the charm of the Romance in D flat, Strusberg, Miss I. Fitzgerald, Miss K. Albrecht, Miss H.  criticist the concert, the Globe congratulates St. Joh 
Ler throug! lisitely musical sentiment, and an inter Pierando, Miss C. Sonn. Miss A. Bondy, Miss J. Holds generally upon the brilliancy of the local support and M 
a } - = . ‘ , ” ode pe Anticte, ie worth, Mrs. E. de Lima, Mrs. | 4 Pattison, Mrs. G Travers part rly upor é indoubted success N 
: Albrecht, Miss H. Steinhardt, Miss M. Pat Miss |} ilone the sweetness of her voice ts flexibility and its 
ith Clarence Eddy gave an electr rgan recital at the Tr lero, and Childs Miss L. Pierando, D. Grossmann, M. Goldfinger power mewhat dwarfed | mpar n W Mad ‘ 
the Ba brilliant persone ess in the G minor fugue of Ba Miss E. Bondy, Miss F. Reinhardt, Miss M. Baker, D1 Clary magnificent tones, but the personal chart t al 
sat Peay Say ae eee Otto Jacot, Miss H. Stehr, Miss M. Erase, Miss E. Staab udies I the g usness of unspoiled girl 
vk [ ¢ gives rocades Clarence Miss A. Harris, Miss I. Jacobson, Miss K. Cathcart, Mrs od wor rM lraver y trien Phe applauss 
as ery brilliant, and the eminent organist obtaine mer- D. Nimis, Miss Stiner, Miss P. Wohning, J. Holbroock, that greet r recept f the flow nerously b 
ny ted succese.—L’Evenement. May 26. 18e0 Miss M. Brun, A. Renard, Mrs. M. Eisen, Miss C. Dieper stowed n her was as much for t rdial pl 
brock, Miss M. Uchtmann, Rev. P. Donohoe, A. Poggen evinced by t recipient r tl ul I g! 
. “ age - ' - an . . ai Se ' Pree burg, Miss L. Meyer, Mrs. P. Horneck, Mrs. C. Cook, the favor the publ 
siete’ % wae end critics! eudlence.—The American Basie Mrs. L. Geissner, Miss Josie de Witt, Miss J. Schoeps 
May 27, 1890 Miss F. Hoffmann, C. Muendel, Mrs. A. D. Nuckols, | Sneeze and Cough! 
m gly Ee . — Samaloff, Miss C. Pyne, B. J. Galligan, A. Kaufmann, Miss Che following appeared ir T f the ¢ 
vn = at aie MMMe when wateian os Midis Bees ne tale \. Gilbert, Miss S. Gilbert, Miss L. Green, Mrs. E. Leland cag ribu September 3. 1800 
to n America, succeeded in drawing a very large audience on Thursday Miss L. Bolender, Wm. Prahl, C. Warren, Miss J Stein BouN r 
his fternoon. Even the gallery was filled and many were in the tribunes Miss ¢ Campbe ll. ¥ Friedlander Miss N. White Mrs “ great Sa ‘ late niko that oming 
ae The a ayy = twelve Le a excellent me | Reid. Miss I Frank. Mrs. D. Guggenheim. Miss B P shie ry alnws ; 
aa c = gene < 5: B ac ov 5 _ t mp po — w <4 Drakes. Miss B Flood I Wellings ( Dave nport Miss | gues eaid he newsds er erk sme lling an +} 
now belongs quite as much t aris as to his native and, ample t 
his pe to show his interpretation f the various comy ers whose L. Jan es and Mrs. R. Whitestone name he must be ne rag-t | 
he 
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Trans-Continental Tour, 1899-1900, 


OF THE PRE-EMINENT ORGANIST, 


CLARENCE EDDY. 


For many years Clarence Eddy has been the acknowledged chief among 
\merican organists. By his brilliant and wonderfully successful concert work 
in Europe in recent years he has established himself pre-eminently among 
the organ virtuosos of the world. His work in this country is far too well 
known to require any comment here, his every appearance having added to 
the high favor in which he was already universally held. In Europe he has 
not only been enthusiastically welcomed and applauded by the public, but 
has gained the friendly recognition of the greatest composers and interpre- 


Mr. Eddy has recently received the appointment of 





ters of organ music. He is one of the few who have been able to with- 
stand severe European criticism. After a most trying ordeal he remains a 
favorite among the people of Europe. Of Mr. Eddy’s playing no more need 
be said than is contained in this testimonial, given him by the great mas- 
ter Haupt at the end of his studies with him: “In organ playing the per- 
formances of Mr. Eddy are worthy to be designated as eminent, and he is 
undoubtedly the peer of the greatest living organists.” 


Official American Organist of the Paris Exposition, in 


which capacity he will have in charge the entire scheme of American musical representation at the Exposition. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY TOUR. 


The projected transcontinental tour of Clarence Eddy will far exceed any ever 
undertaken by an organist in this country. It will extend through twenty-five weeks 
and embrace 150 concerts. The itinerary will be as follows: New York, October 10; 


New England, October 11 to November 6; New York to Chicago, November 7 to 


December 5; Mississippi Valley and Southern tour complete, December 6 to January 
10; Southwest, January 11 to January 22; Pacific Coast tour, January 23 to February 
10. Return to the East—Portland to Chicago, February 11 to April 1; Ohio River 
Valley, April 2 to April 30; the grand tour closing, as it began, in New York 


SPECIAL ENGAGEMENTS. 


Mr. Eddy will make a number of appearances in conjunction with the Chicago 
Orchestra, the Pittsburg Orchestra and the Cincinnati Orchestra, and will give a 


NOVELTIES TO BE PRESENTED, 


Mr. Eddy will present a large number of 
novelties at his concerts during the 
coming season, among which the 
following list has been 
selected: 





Toccata di Concert, 
M. Enrico Bossi 


(Dedicated to Clarence Eddy.) 
Pastorale, ‘* L’Angelus,’’ 
W. W. Starmer 


Scherzo, ° e 
W. S. Hoyte 


Concert Overture in E flat, 
William Faulkes 


Fantasia in E flat. 


series of recitals in Chicago. The tour is largely booked already, yet applica 
tions for dates are coming in every day 


Cantilene in A flat, 


W. Wolstenholme 
Arioso, 
Grand Choecur, - Filippo Capocci 
Contemplation, 
Triple Fugue in G miner, 


A. L. Barnes 


(Dedicated to Clarence Eddy.) 


Allegretto Espressivo, op. 116, 
Homer N. Bartlett 


(Dedicated to Clarence Eddy.) 


Sonata in A, No. 18, 
Josef Rheinberger 


Offertoire on Christmas Hymns, 
L. Boellmann 

Scherzo in F, 

Imprompta a la Chopin, 





Cantilene in A. Preludio Festivo, M. Enrico 
Grand Chocur in D. Scherzo in G Minor, Bossi 
Romance in D. Alleluia, 


Scherzo in A. Prelude, ° ° 


Grand Choeur Dialogue, 
Eugene Gigout 


S. Rachmaninoff 


Cantilene and Grand Chocur, 


Menuet in G, . H. A. Wheeldon 


Felix BoroWwskt 


Meditation and Toccata, 
E. D’ Evry 


Vieille Chanson, | 


Benediction Nuptialc, } E. D’ Fory 





CLARENCE EDDY. 


THE TOUR WILL EMBRACE THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 


NEW YORK CITY, BROOKLYN, PHILADELPHIA; BRIDGEPORT, DANBURY, HARTFORD, NEW HAVEN, STAMFORD, Conn.; PROVIDENCE, R. L.; 
BOSTON, BROCKTON, FALL RIVER, LAWRENCE, LOWELL, NORTH ADAMS, NORTHAMPTON, SPRINGFIELD, WORCESTER, Mass. ; NASHUA, CON- 
CORD, DOVER, KEENE, N. H.; BANGOR, BATH, LEWISTON, PORTLAND, Me.; BURLINGTON, MONTPELIER, BRATTLEBORO, RUTLAND, Vt.; YONK 
ERS, POUGHKEEPSIE, ALBANY, TROY, PLATTSBURG, WATERTOWN, SYRACUSE, UTICA, BINGHAMTON, GENEVA, BUFFALO, ROCHESTER, N. Y.; 
AKRON, CLEVELAND, MASSILLON, TOLEDO, CINCINNATI, COLUMBUS, DAYTON, CANTON, MANSFIELD, Onto; INDIANAPOLIS, EVANSVILLE, FT 
WAYNE, TERRE HAUTE, SOUTH BEND, LAFAYETTE, LOGANSPORT, Inv.; DETROIT, ANN ARBOR, GRAND RAPIDS, SAGINAW, JACKSON, Micu. ; 
CHICAGO, PEORIA, QUINCY, SPRINGFIELD, ROCKFORD, AURORA, BLOOMINGTON, Itt.; ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, JEFFERSON CITY, 
Mo.; LITTLE ROCK, FT. SMITH, Arx.; MEMPHIS, NASHVILLE, Tewn.; RALEIGH, N. C.; CHARLESTON, S. C.; JACKSONVILLE, PENSACOLA, Fta.; AT- 
LANTA, SAVANNAH, AUGUSTA, Ga.; MOBILE, MONTGOMERY, BIRMINGHAM, Ata.; JACKSON, Miss.; NEW ORLEANS, SHREVEPORT, La.; DALLAS, 
GALVESTON, AUSTIN, HOUSTON, DENISON, SAN ANTONIO, Tex.; LOS ANGELES, SAN DIEGO, SANTA BARBARA, SAN JOSE, SAN FRANCISCO, OAK- 
LAND, SACRAMENTO, Cat.; SALEM, PORTLAND, Ore.; SEATTLE, TACOMA, WALLA WALLA, SPOKANE, Wasu.; VANCOUVER, B. C.; HELENA, BUTTE, 
GREAT FALLS, Mon.; SALT LAKE CITY, Uran; DENVER, PUEBLO, Cor.; TOPEKA, ATCHISON, WICHITA, LEAVENWORTH, Kan. ; OMAHA, LINCOLN, 
Nes.; COUNCIL BLUFFS, DES MOINES, CEDAR RAPIDS, DAVENPORT, Ia.; ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, DULUTH, Minn.; MILWAUKEE, MADISON, EAU 
CLAIRE, Wis.; LOUISVILLE, LEXINGTON, FRANKFORT, Ky.; PARKERSBURG, WHEELING, W. Va.; RICHMOND, NORFOLK, ALEXANDRIA, Va.; HAR 
RISBURG, PITTSBURG, WILKESBARRE, YORK, SCRANTON, Pa.; BALTIMORE, Mp.; WASHINGTON, D. C.; WILMINGTON, Det.; NEWARK, TRENTON 


The Tour is under the direction of LOUDON G. CHARLTON, THE ROYALTON, 44 West 44th St., New York, 


to whom all applications for dates, terms, ¢etc., should be addressed. 
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MUSIC IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


> — 


[| This Department Is in Charge of Mr. Sterrie A. Weaver 
Supervisor of L’ublic Schools in Wu estfield, Mass.) 


Mr. Sterrie A. Weaver: 
EAR SIR—Tue Musicat Courier of February 29 
kindly published a few words of mine in regard to the 
manner in which children are taught singing in the public 
schools. The courtesy was hardly expected, especially as 
I felt obliged to criticise, with impulsive freedom perhaps, 
existing methods. 

The public school is a great national institution ; its work 
affects millions of people, and what is done there is sup 
posed to be done in the right way. The people who sup 
port the school have a right to expect that all that modern 
development and brains can do to further the education of 
their children is being done, whether in the branches of 
language, mathematics or musi And, indeed, to many 
everything that is taught in the public schools is gospel 

What the teacher says must be right—reminding one of 
the convincing argument of the child who declared: “What 
my mother says is so, is so, even if it isn’t so!” Due hon 
ors to the powers that be! Much that is done in the public 
schools is right, but in this matter oi the child voice there 
is a good deal which, beyond all question, is wrong 

I would not press this point too hard. I confess that, were 
I called upon to-day to instruct the children in the public 
schools, I should have to sit down and think pretty vig 
orously before I could decide what was best to do. Yet, 
my recent article was not a mere memory sketch, as the 
Connecticut Teachers’ Journal seems to imply. No! I felt 
bound to speak just because recently voices had come to me 
from the public schools in badly strained conditions 

Enough! It is not my disposition to cast stones. My 
house is also made of glass. Let us hope that I have had to 
deal with exceptions. it is only by co-operation and not by 
quarreling that we shall do the precious children’s voices 
any good. I do not profess to “know it all,”’ and the cor 
respondent who, speaking of my former article, says that I 
seem to be much in the dark, is not far from right. I did 
not know, for instance, that a child’s larynx grew in jumps, 
as it were. I knew, of course, that at the age of puberty 
a girl’s voice underwent a change, as well as a boy’s; not a 
break, but a broadening out, the whole voice gaining in res 
onance; but that anything special happened to the vocal 
organ at the age of six I had never before heard. However, 
this early change can hardly influence voice culture, as few 
children sing enough at this tender age either to do them 
good or harm. 

The main point is this: that if a parent loves singing and 
wants his child to be a singer, whether professional or 
private, the instruction should not be left to the public 
schools alone, but his vocal education should be begun at an 
early age under a proficient singing teacher 

The voice should grow right, not have to be put right, 
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as it must invariably be if you let him or her have public 
school training only until the age of eighteen or twenty 
Look at the reasonableness of this! Do you not send 
your little tots by the thousands to teachers of instru- 
mental music? Why does not the piano teacher tell you, 
“Madame, it is useless for your child to study the piano 
yet, its hands are small, the muscles are weak, it could 
not reach octaves, and everything which it could do would 
be so immature; you had better wait until she is eighteen 
and has her full growth before we begin. Let her pound 
away on the keys every day as much as she likes, just to 
please her; it will do neither her fingers nor the instru 
ment any harm.” 

Or if the violin teacher should say: ‘““Why, what earthly 
good can it do this child of ten to study the violin? He is 
so little he will have to play upon a small fiddle and the 
tone will be so tiny it will give no satisfaction nor benefit 
him in the least.” Does this sound absurd? Even the 
most superficial of musical people begin to realize that if a 
child is to play the piano well he must, in the earlier stages 

study, be given a good touch 

How few recognize the fact that there is also a rigl 
touch with the voice instrument! How quickly the felt 
on the voice-hammer becomes hardened by the pounding 
process and the tone hard and tinny im consequence. Voi 
teachers of to-day ought to be called voice doctors, for it 
is the doctoring process which usually comes first 

No! The climate is not to blame for the lack of pure, 
healthy voices, but parents, for allowing their children to 
All this 
talk about the uselessness of voice training until after the 
A child’s larynx is 


sing without knowledge of the voice instrument 


voice has changed is mere rubbish 
not a mushroom! It does not change in a night. A girl, 
even at the age ol! hiteen, does not go to bed a soprano 
and wake up an alto, and even if a boy has a jumping 
jack register, now high soprano and then double bass 
yes, even he may sing with absolute benefit the few 
smeoth, settled tones he may possess 

To sing within one’s natural compass can never hurt 
In schoo] children 


ire taught to read music, and this is invaluable, but if he 


anyone, whether he be six or sixty 


ould read a Wagner opera through at one sitting with 
out a slip, or an oratorio backward standing on his head 
this dexterity does not make of him a singer. The voice 


the tone, the instrument—this is his chief concern, and 


this must grow with him, be trained with him from the 


start by a gentle, refined and critical ear 


Is such training possible in the public schools? Could 
the children be taught to play upon the piano and violir 
wholesale? Furnish them with fiddles and try it! You 
know that one of the first steps in piano playing is t 


learn the legato touch; this is equally and primarily im 
portant with the voice picking around and snatching at 
tones with the voice is just as bad as to play the piat 

with your thumbs only. How much attention is given 

a child’s legato im the public schools? 

I am glad to learn that many of the music supervisor 
now in large cities are trained singers. Once a week 
least the children may have the benefit of examples of 
good singing. I regret, however, that so many of the 
teachers, who practice with the children every day, know 
so little of the art which they attempt to further. Why 


MR. VICTOR THRANE 
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not add a few touches of voice training to the normal 
chool course? 

[The music would be a pleasant 
mathematics, and the teacher so mt 
musically for the hundreds of children coming under her 


ariation to the grind of 





ich better prepared 


influence. Would it not also be well to occasionally hire 


a singer to sing for the children, and if she or he were 
} 
I 


e art, let them’ give the childret 


apable of explaining t 
examples of good and bad tone, telling how each was pro 
duced. I may be very unpractical, but I do long for the 
time when good voices shall be the rule and not the ex 
eption, and this glorious musical millennium will only b 
reached, I think, when our children’s voices are as tet 
derly watched as are their bodies and minds 
Very respectiully yours 
Mrs. FRANz MILEKI 
Craig-Nyth,” Wallingford, Conn 


Caroline Gardner Clarke. 


Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke, the well-known Bostor 


al ol ie ccasion t her ft I ippearance at Lynn 
Mass., was received w the greatest enthusiasm Phe 
Evening Item, of that city, in referring to the recital give 


at the Prescott, said 
Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke Boston, the well 


t 


known soprano, gave a fine song recital at the Prescott 
Casino at 11 o'clock this forenoon, assisted by Mrs. Sevill 


} 


D. Martyn and Mrs. Annie M. Bramhall, contraltos. Miss 


Clarke was in excellent voice, and her singing was full of 
power. Every one of her numbers was given with a dash 
and vim that electrified her listeners. The program was of 
a varied character, opening with five selections from the 
German, and followed by three f Robert Browning's 


poems set to music by C. K. Rogers. Miss Clarke also sang 


a selection by MacDowell, and a manuscript song sing 
ing of You,” by J. Hallett Gilberte, who was one of the au 
dience, which proved one of the most pleasing of all num 
bers The Years at the Spring from Browning, was 


magnificently sung, and Hopekirk’s beautiful Scotch selec 
tion, ““My Heart’s in the Highlands,” proved a fitting end 

the solo selectior Mrs. Martyn sang two numbers 
Schubert's “Who Is Sylvia ind Hawley’s Ah! ‘Tis a 
Dream,” the latter being sung it very sympathetic and 


effective manner. Miss Clarke and Mrs. Martyn sang Men 


delssohn’s beautiful “I Would That My Love” perfectly 
and a delightful hour was brought to a close with a trio 
Rest Thee on the Mossy Pillow by Smart 

Sileveking. 


Sieveking, the Dutch pianist, on August 28, at Aix 
Bains, France, played for the first time in that city the new 


oncerto by Rachmaninoff. 


Arthur van Ewcyk, 


BaASS.BARITONE. 
Recently from Berl’n. Engaged for THOMAS ORCHESTRA, 


Apollo Club, Chicago, and Evanston Choral Society 


Under Management: BENNETT GRIFFIN, 
224 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


MISS LEONORA 


JACKSON 
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RIVE-KING, 


America’s Famous Pianist. 
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‘Cave Butt for Quieres. 


T is not often that an impresario has the good fortune 
to secure so many brilliant artists under his direction 
as has fallen to the lot of Charles L. As has al- 
ready been exclusively announced in these columns, Mr. 
will direct the forthcoming American tour of 
Emma Nevada, the prima donna soprano, and Rose 
Ettinger, an American girl, brilliant coloratura 
soprano voice has been the sensation of Europe, and, as a 
fitting climax, arrangements were made during the past 
week whereby Clara Butt, the famed European contralto, 
was secured for a limited number of engagements. 


Young. 


Young 
\lime 
whose 


Miss Butt has been the sensation of all Europe during 
the past few years. She studied under M. Bouhy in 
Paris and later under Etelka Gerster in Germany. That 


1 prove the sensation of the coming season 
saying. She 
at the Metropolitan Opera House 
Madame Nevada, 
Manager Young is to be congratulated on his great 


Miss Butt wil 
American 
at the 


November 


goes without will make her ap- 


pearance same 


time as on Sunday evening, 
12 
success in securing such artists 

His series of concerts to be at the Metropolitan 
House are already being looked forward to with 
great anticipation by the higher On this 
occasion only the best known vocalists and musicians will 
be heard, and inasmuch as the program will be 


the the 


given 
Opera 
lovers of art 
augmented 
presence of a celebrated orchestra, rarest treat 
for all. 

Young’s direction 


by 
is in store 
also make 
Cincin- 


Phila- 


Miss Butt will 


St 


Under Mr 
following cities: Chicago, Louis, 
Columbus, Cleveland, Detroit, Washington, 
Boston 


contract 


a tour of the 
nati, 
delphia and 
Mr 
Butt’s 
clusive 


of all Miss 
and December 7 in- 


Young’s gives him control 


November 12 
and 18, upon which arrange- 


a 
made in 


between 
November 


time 
except 17 
ments had 
Pittsburg. 


previously been for her appearance 


Although for the past year the English press has had 
much to say—and that generally of a very flattering nature 
regarding Miss Butt’s artistic qualities, she is compara- 


She is a native of Bristol, 
Her photograph 


tively unknown in this country. 
ind only twenty-two years old 
to remarkably handsome young 
woman, and of a peculiarly gracious presence. Her beauty 
and grace are all the more remarkable, considering that she 
is over 6 feet in height. But while her striking appearance 
on the platform has called a great deal of attention to her 
this advantage detracts in no measure from her manifest 


England, : 


represents her be a 


musical talent. 

Her voice is a sonorous and pure contralto 
range and unusual evenness throughout its entire regis- 
ter. English critics remark especially upon t the sympa- 


of wide 
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thetic character of her incisal: 


the hearts of her auditors. 


She was a conspicuous figure at the Crystal Palace Hall 
24 as a soloist when the Handel Festival Choir 
Several of the London papers said that her 


on June 
“Elijah.” 
“Abide 


gave 


singing of With Me” 


many. 
In the notably fine program which Mr. 
House 


ranged for his first Metropolitan Opera 





CLARA BUTT. 


Miss Butt will be given a crucial test. There is no evi 


dence that she is not abundantly 
ordeal with credit. 


Marie Brema Returns. 
Brema will not be connected with the New York 
She will devote her time 
She 


Marie 
Metropolitan Opera this season. 


to concert and oratorio performances only. is ex 


pected to arrive here about the middle of January, and will 


remain until May. Her tour will be under the direction of 


Henry Wolfsohn. 


Alice Garrigue Mott 
enjoying her summer vacation, 
fessional work October 1 at her studio in the Strathmore, 
corner of Broadway and Fifty-second street. Miss Marie 
G. Cochrane, one of her pupils, has been engaged to take 
charge of the vocal department in Wells College, 
N. Y. Miss R. Van Buren, another of her pupils, has been 
engaged as principal of the vocal department of the Rye 


returned New York after 
and will resume her pro 


to 


has 


Seminary. 











Marie Brema, 


THE EMINENT MEZZO SOPRANO. 
CONCERTS, ORATORIOS AND SONG RECITALS. 
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The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


131 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 


MME. 


Moran Olden 


Dramatic Soprano. 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL ~sgpatd 


131 East 17th Street, New York. 


She sintieaeiies with 
so much feeling that even those who have captiously crit- 
icised her technic are compelled to admit that she touches 


brought tears to the eyes of 


Young has ar- 
Concert 


able to pass through the 





Beethovens to Order. 





REVELATIONS OF How Some Musicat CLtassics 


WeErE CHRISTENED. 


Curious 





EW people outside the ranks of professional musicians 
are aware of the many musical forgeries which pass 
Many works attributed to great 


composers are often not by the alleged composers at 


current as genuine works. 
all 
all, 
or if they are, then they were originally written under quit 
different titles. 
*Rousseau’s Dream,” 
although it is not by 


is probably by that 
it 
and its 


by Beethoven, 


composer, any means certain, but 


decidedly never received that title from Beethoven, 


christening came about in the following curious manner: 


Somewhere between 1840 and 1850, one of Thackeray’s 
great novels was appearing in monthly parts; probably it 
was “Vanity Fair” or “Pendennis.” Incidentally, the au 
thor refers to one of his characters playing “that exquisite 
melody ‘Rousseau’s Dream,’ by Beethoven Chis was an 
absolute invention on Thackeray's part 

On the very morning of this serial part appearing 
Messrs. Cramer & Beale, of Regent street, the foremost 
musical publishers of the day, were inundated with in 
quiries for the piece in question. Frederick Beale, the 
then head of the firm, was at his wits’ end about the piece 
which he had never heard of before. and which, as 
matter of fact, did not exist. At last he said to his man 
aging clerk: “If the public really want the piece so badly 


Go and get one of Beethoven's 
it turned out 
t as tast 


Id to-day 


it 
} 


pieces, have 


they’ve got to have 
least known with the title 


Phis 


Same 


as you can.’ 


the 


Dream,’ and sell 


the 


Rousseau’s 
and under 


tit] 
itie 


was done, piece is 
fictitious 
“Weber's Last Waltz,” 


Weber, 


ch is 


always s 


whi supposed to be by Carl 


Maria von Id as one of his com 


and is 


| HENRY WOLFSOHN 


begs to announce that MISS 


MARIE ENGLE 


(of tl 
and 


1e Covent Garden Royal Opera, London, 
the New York Metropolitan Opera Company) 


is available this coming season for 


CONCERTS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
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WIENZKOWSKA, 


Sole principal and authorized assistant of Leschetizky in America. 
INSTRUCTION s 3 3 CONCERT PIANISTE. 

“ Madame Wienzkowska has fully made her own my method and 
my principles of touch, technic and mode of presentation. Her 
success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent. Where, asin 
the case of Madame Wienzkowska, true talent is combined with 
absolute knowledge and ability, the most brilliant results must 
follow.”—TH. LESCHETIZKY. 

Address: STEINWAY HALL or 147 W. 82 ST , NEW YORK. 
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Address Pierce Building, Copley Square, BOSTON. 
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positions, is really by a distinguished but less known com- 
poser named Reissiger; but, of course, it sells better as 
being by Weber. “The Moonlight Sonata,” by Beetho- 
ven, was never christened so by him, and he would never 
have recognized it under that title. It simply bore an 
opus number, and enterprising 
English music publisher dubbed it “Moonlight” for want 
of a better name. 

3eethoven’s waltz, “Le 


some and imaginative 


Désir,” Bee- 
The real composer 


Again, is not by 


thoven at all, but by Franz Schubert. 
the piece, and its 


is unmistakable from the character of 
consistent. attribution to Beethoven is a mystery Men 
delssohn’s “Songs Without Words” written and 
originally published with no names or titles, but simply 
prefixed with a distinguishing number 

Since his death, however, names have been put to a good 
many of them by publishers without the slightest right or 
For instance, the one known as the “Funeral 


were 


authority 
March” is so called because after Mendelssohn’s death it 
was scored for a brass band by Ignace Moscheles, and 
played at the great composer’s funeral. Previously it had 
only borne a number, like all the rest. 

Mendelssohn was very fond of England and everything 
he spoke and wrote English fluently, and paid 
when staying with a 


English: 
frequent visits to this country 
Mr. Taylor in North Wales, he 
pieces, which he called “Trois Fantaisies ou Caprices,” 
op. 16. No. 3 of these, an andante in E, was taken bodily 
from the series and after his death published separately 
under several different titles, such as “The Rivulet,” “The 
Brooklet,’ “The Streamlet,” and several other diminutives, 


Once, 


wrote a series of three 


according to the individual taste of the publisher 

3ut perhaps the most serious case of all is that of Han- 
del’s so-called ‘Harmonious Blacksmith.” To begin with, 
Handel never called his set of variations by any such title, 
and, as a matter of fact, they were avowedly founded on a 
of the pe riod This has been proved 
William Chappell. In Han- 


simply as a 


popular French air 
by the researches of the late 
del’s lifetime his arrangement was known 
“Suite de Piéces.” 

Various stories, all equally unauthenticated, have been 
promulgated as to the origin of the title One tale cir 
Handel was staying with the 


S.C. BENNETT, 


Conductor in Opera and Oratorio. 


Teacher of Mme. Genevra JouNstone Bishop and other 
prominent singers. 


Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


cumstantially relates how 


Duke of Buckingham and Chandos at 
being caught in a shower of rain, he sought refuge in the 
village smithy. 
the air on which he afterward wrote variations 

Another version of the story tells of a blacksmith at 
Bath who played the violin rather well. He gave up his 
smithy for a small music shop, where he used to print his 
own versions of popular pieces, and in order to distinguish 


his editions from those of other publishers he headed all 
his music with the imprint, “The Harmonious Black 
smith.” This happened long after Handel’s deatl soth 


London Daily Mail 


stories are about equally unreliable 


The Violin for Women. 


l is indeed very strange that woman should have had to 
| wait until the last quarter of the Victorian era before 
her claims to the violin were fully recognized, when a mo- 
ment’s reflection will show how perfectly adapted the in- 
strument is to her whole constitution, and how exquisite- 
ly fitted she is to manipulate its anointed fabric, and call 
forth the secrets of its mysterious soul. Her sensitive 
hand seems made to clasp its smooth and taper neck 


y do her white, rosy tipped 


black finger board, 


How graceiully and expressive 
fingers spread themselves upon the 
now pressing down close and tight, now hovering over the 
With what swiftness of command does 


willing strings 


vibrating chords 


her bow attack, caress, or dally with the 


fondly does the Cremona nestle 


how comfortably and 
under her little chin, close above her throbbing heart, as 
though listening fondly to the whispering rustle of those 


tender beats before transmitting their message into mystic 





sound 

At last. at last! she has found a ! es rthy of € 
subtle or passionate, but too long imprisoned, emotio 
all those vague day dreams, those quick returns upor 
those shy reticences which yearn for an ear that cannot be 
found, those confidences which will be revealed through 
her violin, but never betrayed, that suffocation of feeling 


that finds no relief until it is suddenly seized, explored 


embraced, and lifted away upon those tidal waves of in 
effable melody, the 
ministers of her agony and of her delight, the interpreter 


spiritual counterpart of her self, the 


of things which “words are powerless to express, and leave 


them still unsaid in part, or say them in too great excess! 
Yes, surely the violin is made for woman and woman is 
made for the violin. It is at once her grandest interpreter 


of feeling and her best substitute for love, if love she may 


not have. I have often noticed how all sufficient to a 
woman is her violin; ay, it fills her ideal kingdom with the 
suggestion and prophecy of so much that might be spoiled 
by more material realization; and we must remember that 


°GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 
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Edgeware, and 


Here he heard the blacksmith humming 
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while woman is the greatest and most inexorable of real- 


ists, she is also an idealist beyond man’s wildest dreams; 
but she will often discover in the subtle fabric and mate- 
rialism of the violin just so much of realism as she re- 
quires to enable her to live perfectly in a pure ideal and 


almost supersensuous world of psychic consciousness. 
In this high empire of sound the woman becomes a true 
priestess. She stands forth as the « diment of human 


sympathy and spiritual intuition.—Contemporary Review. 
Elsa Ruegger. 


Elsa Ruegger, the young Swiss ‘cellist, who has been 





spending her vacation in Helsi1 rs, the capital of Fin- 


land, has just returned to Switzerland, where she will give 
a series of concerts in the principal cities, namely, Lu- 
Interlaken, and will then give a series of 


gerne and Lucerne; 


cerne Ragatz 
religious concerts at the cathedral at 
after which she will fulfill a number of engagements in 
Homburg and at Baden Baden; after which Miss Rueg- 
ger will return to her country home at Cervueren, near 
Brussels, to gain a well merited rest, and where in the 
midst of this sublime and ravishing country, in the heart 
where quiet reigns supreme, she will 


intended Amer- 


of immense forests 


} 


herself and work seriously for her 


on Symphony in 


prepare 
ican tour, which begins with the Bost 

Boston the latter part of October Most flattering en- 
offered Miss Ruegger for the ap- 
which, of 


gagements have been 


proaching season in Germany and England 


owing to her 
undoubtedly 


been unable to accept, 


Miss 


the greatest Swiss artist who has ever visited our shores 


FRANK S. 


HANNAH. 
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course, she has 


American engagements Ruegger is 


FINE 





From the introduction of . . . 


TECHNIC AND NOTATION 


| As applied to the Pianoforte, by JOHN W. TUFTS, we 


quote the following: 

‘Its chief aim is to diminish the number of rules which 
should govern the player in the interpretation of musical 
notation, and to define through the representation the par- 
| ticular action of finger, wrist or arm necessary to profane 
the result desired by the composer; for this, sign language 
is the only medium between him and his interpreter.’ 


TECHNIC and NOTATION, by JOHN W. TUPTS, is a 
work of standard value, and certainly one of the most 
important upon these subjects that has ever been pub- 
lished. It is a book of 136 pages, large quarto, well 
gotten out. Price, $1.25. 


Published by 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., 


220 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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BERLIN PHILHARMONIC. 
seca ielcndlacadies 
HE soloists for the approaching season of the Nikisch 
Philharmonic concerts in Berlin are anounced as 
follows: 

Camilla Landi, Teresa Carrefio, the violinist Irma 
Sanger-Sethe, Eugen D’Albert, Ysayé, Emil Sauer, the 
young violinist Friedrich Kreisler, Busoni, Ernst von 
Dohnanyi, the Hungarian pianist, and Edouard Risler, 
the famous French pianist. 

o- © 

There was a report current in Berlin on Tuesday, 
August 22, to the effect that arrangements had been com- 
pleted to take the whole Royal Opera Company, with 
costumes and scenery, to the Drury Lane Theatre, Lon- 
don, next June for a season of opera. This would result 
in establishing a contrast between the star system at 
Covent Garden and the legitimate artistic opera system 
as it is known on the Continent. 

* - x 

Ernst Knabe, of the house of Wm. Knabe & Co., is 

at Ostend with his family. 


Bookings. 

Petschnikoff, Frances Saville and Leonora Jackson 
were booked in Detroit yesterday by Mr. Gottschalk, 
Victor Thrane’s representative. Bloodgood was booked 
in Shelton, Conn., and the New York String Quartet in 
Allentown, Pa. Manager Thrane reports many other 
bookings nearly closed. 





Sembrich Sails for America. 
Mme. Marcella Sembrich sailed September 8 from 
Cherbourg on the First Bismarck. 








OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Mme. de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; E. Léon Rains, Passo: Joseph 8. 
Baernstein, Basso, and other prominent singers now 
before the public. 

STUDIO: 


S1 East 64th Street, New York. 
WILL RESUME TEACHING SEPTEMBER 13. 


Frank King Clark. 


Mr. Clark opened his season in Decatur, IIl., last Tues- 
day, September 5, appearing in concert in the afternoon 
and singing “The Messiah” at night. He made a great 
hit with his work, and the papers there were enthusiastic 
in his praise. Mr. Clark’s greatest bass role is in “The Mes- 
siah,” and his success has been so great in this oratorio 
that he is in particular demand for this work, although his 
engagements cover a large number of oratorios this year. 
Two of his most important appearances will be December 
11, “Samson and Delilah,” with the Apollo Club, Chicago, 
in one of the greatest casts ever heard with this organiza- 
tion—Gauthier as Samson, Jacoby as Delilah, Heinrich 
Meyn as the High Priest and Mr. Clark as Abimelech. On 
February 8 Mr. Clark appears with Gadski in the finale to 
first act of “Lohengrin,” and final to fourth act of Boito’s 
Mephistopheles,” before the St. Louis Choral Symphony 
Society. Mr. Clark has a long list of oratorios to draw 
from, as his repertory embraces nearly fifty works. 

Following is the comment of the Decatur papers con- 
cerning Mr. Clark’s singing there: 


Nothing that had been previously said of the ability of the artists 
has been exaggerated. * * * Frank King Clark, the basso, of 
Chicago, proved all that has been said of his wonderful, full, rich 
voice in the rendition of the old prophecies.—Decatur Morning 
Herald. 





Of the soloists little need be said. They are artists and sang as 
artists do Frank King Clark, the basso, gave much evidence of 
greatness in his singing of “Why Do the Nations?”—The Decatur 
Review. 


Thuel Burnham. 
Thuel Burnham. “the American Paderewski,” after a few 
days spent in New York, in order to consult with his man 
, ager, Charles L. Young, has returned to Chicago and the 
| West for a series of recitals. In speaking of this genius the 
| last issue of the Artists’ Gazetteer said: “Thuel Burnham, 


whose progress within the past few years has been almost 
unprecedented, will unquestionably prove one of the most 
brilliant pianists America has ever produced. His uncon- 
querable determination, splendid ambition, and marked mu- 
sical ability and temperament are immediately recognized. 
During the past year he gave nearly a hundred recitals in 
South Carolina, Illinois and Minnesota, besides appearing 
in innumerable concerts elsewhere. He enjoys in a high 
degree the confidence and regard of the greatest American 
masters, who predict and confidently expect all that his 
friends prophesy. He has a wonderful command of the 
piano, playing at times with the greatest strength, as the 
occasion will demand, and at all times with perfect clear- 
ness. His runs and arpeggios are so delicately, yet so clear- 
ly, played that they seem to fall from his fingers like drops 
of water, and he has a wonderful ability in producing a 
singing quality of tone in the piano.” 





Voigt Arrives. 


The prima donna Louise B. Voigt, who is to be one of 
the principal sopranos at the Worcester Festival, arrived 
from Berlin last week. If one is to judge by the favorable 
and flattering notices received from Germany about this 
artist, a great treat is in store for Worcester 

Mary Chappell Fisher, concert organist, of Rochester, 
N. Y., has issued a handsome circular, containing a fine 
picture of herself. a facsimile testimonial letter of her 
teacher (Guilmant), some press comments, a sample pro- 
gram and her “musical monogram,” M. C. F.., all of 
which combine to produce a very artistic effect. 


Joseph P. Donnelly, organist-director of St. Augus- 
tine’s, Brooklyn, announces that he has permanently lo- 
cated at 335 Flatbush avenue, where he is prepared to 
teach piano, organ and voice. His success at his début 





at Knabe Hall last May is remembered 
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The well-known tenor George Hamlin was booked for 


rts 

" three dates by Manager Thrane last week: St. Paul, De- 

K cember 5; Akron, Ohio, December 13, and Oberlin, Ohio, 

= December 4 and 15. 
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right. I can now sing easily up to A, and you will re- 
member when you took me I did not have a good F. I 
have worked on the ideas you gave me, and can now begin 
to reap the fruit of them.” 

‘* Baby a Vocalist.’’ 
United States; 
extreme 


nativity, 
diagnosis, 


“Miss Grimes, age, one hour; 


occupation, vocalist; mother, Mary; 
youth.” 

That is the entry at the Hudson Street Hospital to-day 
Mary A. Grimes, who was 


Franklin street, 


in the case of the child of Mrs. 
an institution from No. 184% 
September 11. 


rushed to 
last evening.—Evening Journal, 


W. H. Pilcher Brings Suit. 


William H. Pilcher, 
who was at one time in charge of the music at the Epis- 
copal Church of the Epiphany, but who was forced out 
of that position in the course of some factional trouble 
which divided the church last winter, has brought a suit 
against the church for the recovery of about $100. Most 
which he claims is owed him by the 
He also claims $41.67 for 


an organist and music publisher, 


of this money, 
church, is for copies of music. 
breach of contract.—Tribune. 


George Hamlin at the Worcester Festival. 

American singers will receive distinct recognition at the 
Worcester Festival, with which the musical season of 
1899-1900 will be opened. Owing to the general enthusiasm 
with which the production of Chadwick’s “Lily Nymph” was 
greeted upon its initial presentation the composer has de- 
cided to repeat the composition at the festival, with George 
Hamlin in the principal role. Other distinguished soloists 
at the festival will be Van Yorx, tenor; Voigt, soprano, and 
Preston, contralto. It will require years yet before Ameri- 
can singers of artistic merit can break through the preju- 
dices cherished in this country in favor of foreign singers, 
but it will be such soloists as George Hamlin, the brilliant 
tenor, who will be required to bear the burden of such a 
task. 
Victor Thrane has secured the exclusive management 


Ovide Musin’s 
Violin School. 


Summer Term begins July 1 
OVIDE MUSIN. 
ALBERT ZIMMER. 
GASTON DETHIER. 
Instruction from foundation to finishing. Open throughout the year. 
Address Studio : 
810-814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





on a basis of scientific truth, with such practical applications as are 


further information address 


Sole Owners and Publishers, 


of Mr. Hamlin for all engagements and appearances. 
After Mr. Hamlin makes his initial bow this season at the 
Worcester Festival, he is engaged to make a number of 
other important Eastern appearances. In view of his suc- 
cess last season it is not surprising that the officers of 
musical organizations and the directors of leading musical 
events consider Mr. Hamlin as necessary to insure suc- 
cess. Last season he surprised his friends by displaying a 
versatility of musical expression in the Strauss recitals 
which had not been suspected, and it ought to occasion no 
surprise if the forthcoming season witnesses the intro- 
duction of this soloist to the American public in a more 
distinguished manner. His engagements already 
promise a wider hearing for Mr. Hamlin both in the East 


made 


and West. 


Carl Veath ia mies, 

Carl Venth, the violinist, who has been away from Brook- 
lyn since June, returned to Broeklyn on Saturday. At his 
conservatory in the Pouch Gallery in Clinton avenue, Mr. 
Venth said last night: 

“I have been in London, but have come back to open up 
my music classes. The articles which were written in some 
of the papers will, 

It was reported that Mrs. Lydia Venth, who lives at No. 
127 Schermerhorn street, would at once apply for a divorce 
In regard to this report Mr. Venth 


I fear, injure my business.” 


from her husband. 
said: 

“T have not been served with any 
would first have to see the charges before I can say whether 
certainly 


divorce papers.’ I 
I would oppose a suit for absolute divorce. | 
should not oppose a suit for a separation.”—Tribune, Sep- 
tember 12. 








Died on Blackwell's Island. 

Wilhelm Schmidt, a violinist well known 
Germans of this city, and for twelve years a pupil of Spohr, 
died September 9 in the Metropolitan Hospital, Black- 
wells Island. _W hile his a was oe taken to the 
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the Musical Faculty of the Soul, the Medium of Expression, 
Psychic Life, Habit, Association, Memory, Imagination, the Feel- 
ings, the Will, &c., &c It deals with the great musical problems 


among the 
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of the art. At the end of each chapter is a list of questions to 
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Full index and table of contents. A_ neat volume of about 300 
12mo. pages on rough finished paper and in the style of cloth bind- 
ing, now ready, $2. Copies, prepaid, sent on receipt of price. For 


F. E. PETERSON or A. D. BODFORS, 
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ents a benefit ball, sedis for him ree life, was 
going on in Teutonia Hall, Williamsburg. His friends 
heard of his death too late to stop the festivities, and the 
proceeds, which were to have gone toward nursing the 
musician back to health, will be devoted to giving him a 
decent burial. Schmidt lived at No. 45 East Twenty-third 
street. 


Leontine Gaertner. 


Victor Thrane is in receipt of a letter from Miss Leon- 
tine Gaertner stating that she will return from Hungary 
the latter part of October. Miss Gaertner has appeared 
in several orchestral concerts since she left America, and 
has been winning such success that she has been offered 
many important engagements, but owing to bookings al- 
ready made by Manager Thrane, she has been compelled 
to refuse them. 


Carl Bruno Klein. 

This very promising young violinist will appear as solo- 
ist at the Kaltenborn concert to-morrow night in St. 
Nicholas Garden. He will play Concerto No. 22, by Viotti, 
with cadenza by Leonard. 


ANTED—Concert pianist of reputation, leading pian- 
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at conservatory or college; positicn in a Southern city pre 
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ay Hamilton Organs. — cataooues FuRN'SHED ON APPLICATION. mt ee ee 
, ed 
snd Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tue Musica, Covrizer. 


a STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


elled 
Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
184TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





THE NEW CHICAGO BORE. fVisésici'S'ecicbie Band instruments are the 
The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instr«- Best instruments in the market, at the lewest 
ment produced at the present age. 


rice 

c. FISCHER'S Guitars, Mandolins, and Banjes ars 
known for their excellent qualities and low priea. 

ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by 





solo- 
St se best known makers 
Medaie IOHREN’S Sole Violin Rosin. 
NATERIAL POR VIOLIN MAKERS and bundreds 
of Wener. of other Specialties, at Wholesale and Retail. 


Correeponderce solicited Exchange granted if 


not entirely satisfactory 





~ | RAKAUEK BROS. 





















































; ern A MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 
ian- we ~~) + jobrated Pretetype Carries a complete stock of Imported Sheet 
di , Music and Books. All known pub! oe la 
- ee Special Agent, Correspondent and Representative for many, Austria, England, France, Italy, 
“Ory - =, Paris (Evette & Scheffer), Werid etc. arerepresented. Largest supply heuse 
, ned Reed instruments. Orchestra and Military Band Music. Clasel 
pre Pactory and Office: Warerooms : &. RITTERSHAUSER, Berlin, Boehm System Catalogues of music for every toctrument 68 
, ad Piccoles. c bination lied application. 
[313 s9-101 E. 126th Street, New York. 113 E. 14th Street, New York. Medera api tee Vielins, Violas and ‘Cellos. The Retronemes*e moeatliy. Tished im the in- 
e Assortment of Double Bass. terest of the musical profession. Subserip 
KARL" ‘AYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for all tion, $1.00 per annum; 10 cents each sepy. 
eed Instruments. Contains each month a list of prices whiek are 
Priacipa! Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. given away gratis 
OPULAR pF ASE P| ANO C0 | CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 
t — 
EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 
IANOS Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street | 
. NEW YORK. 
o 
MADAME MORIANI, f 
* . . . 
Private Academy for Voice Training Of | Pp | A N OS. 
AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 
ae og aa Manufacturers can se- 
etitiiteataa n THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught x rt connections 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. cure expo APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. : 
yoo by addressing 
N & 36 Uni ity P N 
The Art of Acting taught by M. Vemmampeue | | 7: reat courier, | “°S* 34 6 University Place, New York. 
17 fue de Troms, Brussels, sieve. | EXPORTER,” care MUS 
inci f Musi 
Cincinnati Conservatory o usic, 
(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. | 
ist. A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories, | 
‘* BRANCHES TAUOHT. Students from the city and vicinity: as we)! at 
us Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe, Organ Cabinet ee ee ee ee one time during 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Orehestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- Conservatory Building, where they cam pursue 
jo. semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ee alse Modern Languages and English Literature. regs For Catalogues, addr 
aye Miss OLABA BAUR, 
Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage. Jourth and Lawrences Stroste, 
Is. Ceneert or Oratorie. Otnctmnnati, Ohtc 
go. 
e. KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA. 
Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 
o. DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt 
—_ PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY: Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld (study 
of os pasts) i Jalias Lieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnicke (actin e ae Adviser: Royal 1 Chambersinger Frat 
z. Principal teachers of the Conservatory : Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, 
mperial and Roya! Court Pianist, W. Berger, W. Laighola ~y} Mayer-Mahr, miss Elisabeth Jeppe w- t 
le, Gruenberg, rs. ScharwenkaAtresow (violin) an Lier ('cello): Grunicke (organ): Dr. Ge d- 
schmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing). FRAU ROSA SUCHER, Vocal and Musico-Dramatic Teacher. 
* Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4to 6 P. m 
: The St C t f Musi 
R. , y 
= FOUNDED, 1880. 22a Beraburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. ' . 
Mrs. GeorGe Foster. Doctor, w t can I do for be , of wind ? 
Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. —— I 
#) ° selching of wind is due to fermentation « he foox t 
. CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC anp DRAMATIC SCHOOL: : 7 ation of the food tn the 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprisiag all solo and all orches- stomach, This is usually caused by the inability of the 
ge tral instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELE- stomach te - the i , ¥ 
a: MENTARY PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL — =S" . ods containing starch. Avoid 
) The WINTER TERM commences SEPTEMBER 1. intoxicants, fresh bread, rolls, rice, oatmeal potatoes, 
—_ Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Prot. Ludwig Bussier, Hans Pfitzner, Prot. peas, beans, corn, cake, pastry, pie, pork, sausage and 
E. E. Taubert. PIANO- Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton qo Ernest Hutcheson. Prof. h food t T ; 
Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, rich foods, After meals take a Ripans Tabule. One 
Guenther Freudenberg, zs M. Levett. SINGING—Frau Prof. Seima Nicklass-Kempner, Viad slaw will give you prompt relief, and their continued use for 
d, Seidemann. Al OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Emanuel Reicher. a : . 
is VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav ‘Weliesnder, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CELLO—Anton Hekking. a weck or two will cure the trouble if you abandon the 
ns HARP, HARMONIUM—Fr. Poemitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, etc. foods that principally cause it 
= Charges: from 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually 
Pros uses may be obtained th h the C t 1 N RIPANS LES in rarton (withou 
. = . pee ition houre from Tl A. tol Pea. es St OY Sime Consulta drug crores ven rive Canes hus low-priced sort is intanrled for the jour and tbe ceomonmieal ine doers 
Frau Fanny Moran-Olden. E. Felix Ehri, Oberrgeisenn, Bernhard Dessau, Konig-Concert meister. Company, No. i Spruce Street. New Yor k =e y 4h on ste rey eh i pot} _-y~ hs ee - 
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Sreimway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component | GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 


casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. e e 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, BOSTON. 
> Si Sen ee, ee as PIANO CASE SHOPS, . . * «© «© « « Cambridgeport, Mas 


| SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, . . . . #£White Mountains, N. &. 


eee 











EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. ,- WARERCOMS: 
Plano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avcnac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Strccts. 


Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City. CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avcnac. 








KIMBALL 











CHICAGO, ILL. U. S. A. 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK, 


* THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 











PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
Preferred by | any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Are at present 
the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


SOHMER & CO., Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHFIER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. | 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


BLUMENSERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK, 

















